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If you can name it we have it. And if you can’t name it you 
can still get the music you want as part of an extensive selec- 
tion—on liberal approval terms. Just write giving type of music 
and grade of difficulty. E.M.B. brings you the newest and 


freshest—the oldest and best. And remember this: Others may 





be able to get what you want, but we’ve got it—and that means 


music when you need it. Write today for your 1954-1955 EMB 





Guide. It is the most complete listing of school music materials 


of all publishers available. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 


30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. Vocal music for choruses, 
operettas and cantatas e Text books and literature e Band and orches- 
tra musice Instrumental solo and ensemble music ¢ Instrumental 
methods e A complete stock of equipment, supplies and teaching 
aids for every phase of music education. 










Introducing a new addition 
to the world’s most famous 
family of brasses... 












Each of these superb new Stratford 
brasses bears the famous Besson hallmark 
of quality. Into each instrument Besson 
designers have incorporated more 
exclusive features, at less cost to the 
musician, than ever before produced. 





Stratford brasses are now arriving from 
England. A complete outfit including 
deluxe case will retail at $129.50. 

Ask your dealer for further information. 
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to Music 


“Of all age groups, young 
children are probably our 
most active, most interested, 
and most persistent music 


makers.’”’* 


And what are you doing 
to keep this active interest 
alive, as the children grow 
more mature? Are you build- 
ing new musical experiences 
and enjoyment for each 
pupil, year by year? Are you 
giving your: pupils the op- 
portunity to express them- 
selves in many musical ways 
— through singing, listening, 
playing, dancing, and crea- 


tive activities? 


If you are, you must be 
using NEW MUSIC HORI- 
ZONS, the best in school 
music. Jf you are not, then 


this is the program for you. 


*From MUSIC FOR EARLY 
CHILDHOOD, part of the 


New Music Horizons program. 
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USICAL figures and _ persons 
close to them often provide 
straight-from-the-shoulder comments 
that stick out like a melody in a 
modern score. 
Below are some quotable quotes. 


Said Rudolf Bing, manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera, “There are to 
be no solo bows at the Met this sea- 
son.” His aim is to stress the fact 
that the company performs as an 
ensemble. Singers and patrons have 
commented on the ban—some of 
the remarks being unfavorable. 


When the Toronto, Canada, board 
of education approved the purchase 
of a $4,500 concert grand piano for 
a college, Trustee Irene McBrien 
asked, “Do we plan to supply can- 
delabra?” 


Said Patrice Munsel, Metropoli- 
tan Opera soprano, in an interview, 
“Everything in opera depends on 
making the music perfect and beau- 
tiful. Opera is like playing football 
all afternoon, and having to do all 
the running with the ball.” 


Said Gladys Swarthout, soprano, 
in New York, after buying a farm 
near Florence, Italy, “I am anxious 
to get back there next spring and 
when the time comes to make wine, 
I want to stomp on the grapes with 
my bare feet.” She said she was dis- 
appointed to see her hired farm 
help crushing grapes with wooden 
mallets. 


In Bergamo, Italy, Conductor Ar- 
turo Toscanini commented that he 
plans to spend his remaining years 
in his native Italy rather than re- 
turning to the United States. But he 
added that he isn’t ready to retire. 
He’s working on a special arrange- 
ment of Verdi’s Falstaff to be per- 
formed in Milan, 
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According to a New York news- 
paper, this incident took place at a 
hotel during an appearance by Sing- 
er Tony Martin. Author James Jones 
went back to congratulate the 
singer. 

“I’m James Jones,” he said. “I 
wrote From Here to Eternity.” 

“Oh,” Martin replied cordially, 
“That was a great song. Yes sir, a 
great song.” 


Said a woman, complaining in a 
Dallas court about a man who kept 
four coon hounds: “One howls in a 
bass voice, another howls in a tenor, 
and the two others don’t howl at 
all—they just moan.” 


After a recent San Francisco con- 
cert, Jan Peerce, Metropolitan Op- 
era tenor, was standing backstage 
when a fan pushed through the 
crowd to reach his side. 

“Mr. Peerce,” said the eager one, 
“I’ve seen all the great tenors of 
today—Richard Tucker, Tagliavini, 
and now you. And of them all, you 
perspire the most.” 


THE LIFE of Pablo Casals, eminent 
cellist, is being made into a film 
near Prades, France, site of the mu- 
sician’s famous summer festivals. It 
is being documented by Robert Sny- 
der, winner of a 1950 Oscar for his 
documentary film on the life of 
Michelangelo—The Titan. The ma- 
jor part of the new film’s earnings, 
it is reported, will go to the David 
Mannes School of Music. 


BALLET is full of leaps, but it knows 
no bounds. Koreans turned out re- 
cently for Seoul’s first large-scale 
ballet since the start of the Korean 
War. With the Republic of Korea 
Army Symphony Orchestra playing, 


a company staged “Les Sylphides” 
at the Chosun Hotel. 


THERE are various ways of measur- 
ing musical success—one, by the 
number of hot dogs consumed. To 
a concessionaire at Soldier’s Field in 
Chicago, the annual 1954 Music Fes- 
tival there will always be the “night 
he sold 50,000 hot dogs.” 


THERE’s more than one way to play 
a piano solo. At a recent Austin, 
Texas, recital, a seven-year-old stu- 
dent pianist and her teacher did it 
this way: The pupil, her right arm 
in a cast because of an accident, 
played the bass notes while the 
teacher, with a broken left arm, han- 
dled the treble with her right hand. 


A HEADLINE about a conductor’s per- 
formance during a concert swing 
abroad made it sound like mayhem. 
It read, “Ormandy Beats the Band 
with His Bare Hands.” Of course 
what the reviewer meant is that 
Eugene Ormandy, unlike most Eu- 
ropean conductors, spurns a baton. 


PROOF THAT MUsIC can be a nui- 
sance is sometimes reflected in the 
news. From Nazare, Portugal, comes 
the story of Silvino de Silva, who set 
some sort of record for guitar play- 
ing—fifteen hours without stopping. 
The reporter states, “He finally gave 
up on the advice of the local mayor, 
who was getting a little tired of De 
Silva’s repertoire.” 


HERE IN THE United States, the 
North Carolina legislature, which 
partially supports the North Caro- 
lina Symphony, is repaid with a 
biennial concert given by the or- 
chestra in honor of the state sena- 
tors and representatives. This is 
believed to be the only orchestral 
concert in the country to be given 
before a state legislature in session. 
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Buescher Aristocrats is playing ease you have never brasses they wanted! 

experienced before and tonal brilliance, power, and They're the kind you will want, too—once you 

control you've often dreamed of. try them! See and hear for yourself at your Buescher 
Why? Because Buescher dared to discard some of dealers. Ask about the custom-built features of the 

the old hide-bound conventional construction meth- Aristocrats that make them the greatest 

ods and went to active musicians in colleges, teach- value of all for only $169.50 with case. 
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‘Musiplay’ 

in One Act 

by Jerome Lawrence 
and 

Robert Lee 
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“Whether you present ANNIE LAURIE with one piano 
or a symphony orchestra, I know it will delight your 
audience. And I only hope you have as much pleasure 
doing it as we have on the RAILROAD HOUR!” 


Sincerely, 


Pb ianles 


GORDON MACRAE 


pease 
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ABOUT THE PLAYWRIGHTS 


Lawrence (Jerome) and Lee 
(Robert Ek.) wrote the hit Broad- 
way musical, LOOK, MA, I'M 
DANCIN’ and half a dozen other 
legitimate plays. They have au- 
thored the highly successful RAIL- 
ROAD HOUR almost since its 
inception. And their television plays 
total nearly a hundred of the top- 
rated programs on the air. Still, 
if Lawrence and Lee pooled their 
ages, they wouldn’t be able to col- 


lect Social Security ! 


Directors and producers as well as 
playwrights and songwriters, 
Lawrence and Lee bring an author- 
itative and practical approach to 
dramatic production. ‘hey are not 
Strangers to academic life; for, 
despite their heavy commercial com- 
mitments, they teach classes annu- 


ally at the University of Alberta. 


Lawrence and Lee make South- 
ern California their base of opera- 
tions: but they insist they are not 
citizens of “Hollywood” ! They tra- 
vel widely, and attempt to bring to 
their work an enthusiasm and orig- 


inality which is rare in these days. 


See it at your dealer or write for examination copy. 


HARMS, INC. 


619 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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EDGWARE 
is quality 
grenadilla 


EDGWARE 


has precision 


power forged 
KEYS 


‘ e is Cas 


TCC 


COMPARE MATERIALS 


Fine grenadilla that’s 
specially processed to 
virtually eliminate 
cracking due to mois- 
ture. 


aQ\\\ly 
tint \\ 


saccade ret 


COMPARE...and you'll know 
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COMPARE WORKMANSHIP © 


... forged keys of nickel 
silver (heavily nickel 
plated) with the easy, 
positive action of cost- 
ly artist clarinets. 


weed HEN 
of 
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any other wood clarinet. 


EDGWARE 


COMPARE 


why more students, teachers and 


is unsurpassed 


for 


INTONATION 


grenadilla wood 


clarinet with case 


$1295° 
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professionals buy EDGWARE than 


COMPARE PERFORMANCE 


Boosey and Hawkes in- 
vested hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to 
assure a highly uniform 
standard of perform- 
ance. 


COMPARE PRICES 


This low price is possi- 
ble because production 
is specialized—confined 
to plain Boehm only. 
You save $50 to $75. 
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For full particulars and name of 
your nearest dealer, write 


C. BRUNO & SON, INC. 
460 West 34th Street, New York 
or 1100 Broadway, San Antonio, 
Texas. In Canada: Boosey & 
Hawkes, Ltd., Toronto. 
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RICHARD 


N a big land, the mighty state 
of Texas is rapidly becoming a 

cultural center well worth watch- 
ing. Texas has recently moved into 
first position, passing New York 
State, in the number of symphony 
orchestras it supports. 

The city of Abilene is the center 
of a rich and vast area of ranching, 
farming, oil production, and indus- 
try. Abilene is the home of three 
church-related colleges, each with a 
music department and music or- 
ganizations that would do credit 
to major universities. This article 
is an account of a creative project 
undertaken by one of these institu- 
tions, McMurry College, the writing 
and producing of an original opera. 

During the past several years 
the faculty and students of the 
college have been responsible for 
writing and performing numer- 
ous original works. These have 
included dramas; orchestra, band, 
and choral numbers; instrumental 
and vocal ensembles and_ solos; 
a feature-length movie in color 
of the Greek tragedy Medea, 
with original score for continuous 
background music; a musical com- 
edy; and specially commissioned 
works for the Abilene Symphony 
Orchestra. Student work in music 
has also been approached with a 
strong creative emphasis. 

The incentive for our opera was 


Richard C. von Ende is chairman 
of the Division of Fine and Applied 
rts at McMurray College in Abilene, 
Texas. 
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C. VON ENDE 


simply that I wanted to write one. 
But I had to find a story. Unless one 
is a Wagner, this means finding a 
librettist. We are fortunate in Abi- 
lene to have as editor of our news- 
paper, The Abilene Reporter-News, 
Frank Grimes. Dr. Grimes has 
achieved national recognition as a 
newspaperman, and has also made 
an outstanding contribution to the 
literature of the Southwest. Four 
anthologies of verse have included 
his poetry. 

I proposed to Dr. Grimes that we 
collaborate in the writing of an 
opera, a Texas opera. His immedi- 
ate reaction was that such a thing 
was too far out of his experience. 
After a considerable period of per- 
suasion, however, he agreed to do so. 

We started with the basic prin- 
ciple that there was a place for an 
opera that would express the spirit 
of the Southwest—that had a down- 
to-earth grassroots quality and an 
underlying philosophy of true val- 
ues, It was also felt that the opera 
should require only a small cast and 
be producible at minimum expense 
for costumes and set. Finally, it was 
to be after the manner of the grand 
opera—completely sung. 

Numerous story conferences were 
held, and there were some false 
starts, but eventually choice of plot, 
locale, and general action was made. 
From here on the libretto developed 
rapidly under the pen of Frank 
Grimes. 

In essence, the plot revolves 
around an Indian spirit, invisible to 








the other characters of the opera, 
but visible to the audience. He has 
been assigned by Manito, the Indian 
god, to have charge of the district 
in which the action takes place. He 
uses his powers to solve the prob- 
lems of the human characters in the 
opera. The setting for the action is 
a desert filling station. The service 
station operator is troubled by the 
continued drought, and the young 
couple have romantic difficulties. 

These four characters, plus one 
other on stage very briefly, comprise 
the cast. In keeping with the prin- 
ciple of economy of production, the 
accompaniment was written specif- 
ically for electric organ. 

Some problems arose in setting 
the book to music. First and most 
pressing was that of time. I received 
the completed libretto eight weeks 
before scheduled date of perfor- 
mance. Allowing the absolute mini- 
mum of three weeks to learn and 
rehearse the show, another week for 
the copying and duplication of the 
completed score, there were left 
four weeks for the writing of the 
music. 

I have read of novelists who 
claimed that certain characters in 
their books seemed to take control 
of their writing. I had a similar ex- 
perience, with the Indian influenc- 
ing the quality of the music to one 
of other-racial and _ other-worldly 
feeling. 

The other characters, being nor- 
mal, modern human beings, found 

(Continued on page 19) 











MUSIC CAREERS NEED PLANNING 


The Conservatory of Music at Oberlin College has completely revised its freshman 
curriculum this year. All students take general music classes, but in addition, they 
must attend a series of lectures by the faculty and guest speakers. Each explains 
some phase of the field of music—concert, public school, private teaching, publishing. 
At the end of the year the student should know what he may reasonably expect in 
his chosen field and select the course for him. Indeed, he may be aware of other 
possible careers about which he did not know before. The editors of MUSIC 
JOURNAL feel that this is an exceptionally fine orientation program. We believe 
the lectures will also be of value to many of our readers throughout the country. 
Therefore, we are printing herewith excerpts from the first three dealing with 
the scope of various music degrees. These talks were presented by faculty members. 
Excerpts from others in the series will appear in subsequent issues—THE EDITORS. 


THE BACHELOR OF 
MUSIC DEGREE 


HE Bachelor of Music degree 
first awarded in the year 
1463, at Cambridge University in 
England. Oxford and other schools 
were quick to follow the example 
of Cambridge, so we consider Eng- 
land as the real home of the music 
degree, with the first one granted 
nearly 500 years ago. A continental 
European counterpart of the degree 
became evident after in the 
“diploma,” a loose term which cov- 
ered a wide variety of early musical] 
efforts at curricular planning in 
France, Germany, and Italy. The 
terminology is still in use in the 
Paris Conservatoire and in other 
prominent European musical insti- 
tutions. 

The history of music in this coun- 
try indicates that music was first in- 
troduced to the collegiate curricu- 
jum at Oberlin College, in the year 
1835. The early efforts to establish 
music at Oberlin finally culminated 
in the organization of a Conserva- 
tory in 1865. Two years later it was 
incorporated as part of the college. 
The fact that Oberlin became the 
first school of its kind in the United 
States is a matter of record. Oberlin 
was also one of the first schools in 
America to grant the Bachelor of 
Music degree. I note these facts only 
to prove that Oberlin has been a 


was 


soon 


Part One 


leader in curriculum planning for 
many years and that the early 
course of study became the model 
for most of the schools instituted 
prior to 1900. 

It is natural to assume that over 
a period of a hundred or more 
years there have been many changes 
in the Bachelor of Music curricu- 
lum. This assumption is correct. 
The degree is a professional prac- 
titioner’s degree, very much like the 
professional degrees which are ob- 
tainable in medicine, in art and 
architecture, in law, in engineering, 
and in many other specialized areas. 
It is a degree which supposedly lays 
the foundation for an active life in 
many branches of the music profes- 
sion. As new opportunities are cre- 
ated within the profession the de- 
gree program adjusts itself to meet 
the new situations. 

Until the organization of the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Mu- 
sic in 1924 there was considerable 
variation between schools in the 
course of study leading to the Bach- 
elor of Music degree. Since 1924 the 
minimum base requirement has 
been somewhat the same in all mem- 
ber schools. Professor Vincent Jones, 
of New York University, made a 
special study of degree requirements 
in forty institutions some ten years 
ago. Although he found great flexi- 
bility in individual situations, it 
was still possible to arrive at gen- 








eral conclusions concerning the per- 
centage of music and non-music 
courses which combine to form the 
Bachelor of Music degree curricu- 
lum. 

Percentage ratio of music and 
non-music courses in forty selected 
institutions, Vincent Jones survey: 


Music subjects ....... 72 % 


Non-music subjects . . .27.4% 


All new students entering the Ober- 
lin Conservatory participate in a 
special “‘core’’ program of studies 
for the first year. Students enter a 
specific degree program in the soph- 
omore year. 


THE BACHELOR OF 
MUSIC EDUCATION DEGREE 


HE Bachelor of Music Educa- 

tion degree, unlike the Bachelor 
of Music degree, is a comparatively 
recent one in the academic world, 
and, unlike the Bachelor of Music 
degree, had its origin in the United 
States. While over a hundred years 
ago, the old “singing schools,” “mu- 
sic conventions,” and later ‘“‘music 
academies” had special courses for 
persons training to be music teach- 
ers, it was not until the turn of the 
century that such specialized courses 
were recognized and accepted by col- 
legiate institutions as _ satisfying 
some of the requirements for an 
academic degree. But even in 1900 
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the highly specialized and_profes- 
sional degree of Bachelor of Music 
Education was not yet in existence. 
It was only through the imagination, 
foresight and persistence of men 
like Karl Gehrkens, then chairman 
of the school music department at 
Oberlin Conservatory, that the first 
four-year program leading to this 
specialized degree was accepted by 
Oberlin College and other colleges 
and universities. Among the Ober- 
lin College graduates of the class of 
1923 there were a small group of 
students who were the first ones 
anywhere to be awarded the degree 
of Bachelor of Music Education. 
Here at Oberlin everyone is re- 
quired to take at least sixty hours 
of courses in music, thirty-two in 
academic work, and from twenty- 
four to thirty-four hours of profes- 
sional courses in music education. 
The courses on the outline are 
grouped according to these areas. 
The completion of the requirements 
is not a guarantee of the student’s 
musicianship; in addition, each stu- 
dent must pass a qualifying exami- 
nation called the musicianship test 
given at the end of the sophomore 
year. After passing this examination 
he may begin his work in practice 
teaching. The student is also re- 
quired to make at least one success- 
ful public appearance on a student 
recital. However, there is no limit 
to the number of appearances a stu- 
dent may make, and quite a few 
music education majors give a re- 
cital in the senior year. The entire 
program is planned to develop 
teachers who are sound musicians, 
cultured individuals, intelligent cit- 
izens, and whose personalities are 
suited to the teaching of music. 
Up to this point we have been 
considering the basic musical and 
academic accomplishments necessary 
for the B.M.E. degree. Even though 
these requirements must be met, 
they alone do not indicate profes- 
sional competence. There are other 
requirements that are of major im- 
portance in teaching. These require- 
ments do not have a catalog number 
and are usually not. satisfied by 
reading of textbooks. They are par- 
tially innate, to some extent 
learned; they are personal qualities, 
which, through guided experiences 
in all the students’ work, curricular 
and otherwise, we try to nurture. 
To be a successful teacher you must 
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be able to communicate your enthu- 
siasm for your subject as well as 
your ideas. You must have a genu- 
ine interest in and the ability to 
work with people of all ages and 
all types of personalities, and to 
work with them as individuals or in 
large or small groups. You must re- 
member that in addition to teach- 
ing the students in your classes you 
are working with your colleagues, 
parents, and the people in the com 
munity. To be a good teacher you 
must have qualities of leadership, 
emotional stability, good health, 
and a good sense of humor. It is the 
development of these personal qual- 
ities with which we in the music 
education department are vitally 
concerned, As you can see, the train- 
ing of a teacher involves a great 
deal more than the completion of 
prescribed courses. 


Large Order 


Perhaps you are thinking that this 
is a pretty large order for any one 
person to fill. Yes, it is, but not 
too demanding when you consider 
the influence teachers have on their 
pupils. Without much difficulty you 
can probably recall your own ex- 
periences, favorable and otherwise, 
with your teachers; some of these 
experiences made a lasting impres- 
sion on you. Since the teachers in 
our schools have a great deal of in- 
fluence on future generations, it is 
important that their influence be a 
positive one. 

In order to insure some degree 
of professional standards for teach- 
er preparation, state departments 
of education have set up minimum 
courses which a teacher must com- 
plete before he is given even a tem- 
porary or a provisional certificate. 
Each state has its own requirements 
depending on its particular needs 
and its educational philosophy. If 
you know in which state you would 
like to teach, it is advisable to get 
acquainted with the requirements 
of that state in your freshman year 
and again just before your senior 
year. You can get this information 
by writing to the department of 
certification of the state department 
of education. 


By this time you are undoubtedly 
wanting to know the answer to the 
next most logical question, “What 
kind of a salary do teachers get?” 
There is a great deal written to- 
day about the financial status of 
teachers. The very fact that the pub- 
lic as well as the teachers is con- 
cerned with this problem is an 
encouraging one. Teachers are un- 
derpaid, but on the other hand a 
good teacher can never be paid his 
full worth. However, salaries are on 
the increase. The beginning salaries 
of our graduates of the last three 
years have ranged from $3,000 to 
$4,500 ($3,400 being the median) 
for the first year of teaching. The 
top salary for experienced teachers 
is around $8,800 that is, in some of 
the large towns and cities. The pros- 
pect of better pay in the future for 
teachers is favorable. One _ factor 
which you should take into consid- 
eration in evaluating the salary is 
that teachers work for nine months. 
The remaining three months allows 
time for travel, vacation, study or 
additional employment; it is yours 
to spend in any way you choose. 
This is one of the advantages of 
the profession. 

While all the aforementioned in- 
formation referred to public school 
music teaching as a_ profession, a 
person with a Bachelor of Music 
Education degree can qualify for 
many other positions. The kind of 
training which students receive in 
the B.M.E. program—a good foun- 
dation in music, the development of 
a breadth of interests and of the per- 
son as a cultured individual, the 
ability to work with people and to 
communicate—is a prerequisite for 
almost any profession in the field of 
music. That is one of the reasons 
why the B.M.E. degree has value that 
is far-reaching and unique. 








GRADUATE DEGREES 


O comprehend the full mean- 
ing of graduate study it will be 
necessary for each of you to place 
yourselves several years ahead of 
your present position. The end of 
the academic road is not normally 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Wakes | me ? 


WITH HIS GIBSON 





Yes, over seven hundred recording dates in the past two 
years, plus regular TV and radio shows. On every one, his 
reliable Gibson helps make those guitar passages 
memorable. Earl Backus, like hundreds of other top guitarists, 
knows a tough schedule requires a dependable instrument. 
Gibsons are made for dependability . . . their beauty of 
appearance and tone quality bring repeat performances 


for their partners. “The Man With a Gibson” is in demand! 








world’s only 
student clarinet 
built like a 

$250 instrument 


Of all student clarinets being sold to young 
musicians and their schools, there’s only one 
that is handcrafted just like the most expensive 
professional instruments... it’s a Pedler. 

All keys are made for the particular clarinet 
to which they are attached—not grabbed at 
random from a basket on the assembly line. 
Each instrument is hand assembled not just 
once... but three times during its manufacture. 

Every tone hole, every post is located exactly 
in place. Every key works just right; every pad 
covers its hole properly. Every ring is snug, 
and every joint goes together smoothly. 

With all this extra care in manufacture, it’s 
little wonder that every Pedler clarinet has 
truly accurate intonation ...and is not only 
easy to play, but easy to play in tune. 

Because of its precision workmanship, you 
would naturally expect to pay many dollars 
more for a Pedler. But, surprisingly, a Pedler’s 
extra cost is scarcely worth mentioning. 

The best way to prove that Pedler gives you 
more for your money is—try one. See your 
Pedler dealer for the world’s best buy in student 
clarinets, and professional models, too! 


AMERICAN-STYLE TONE HOLES 


All finger- ring tone holes are 
precision machined and installed 
according to the high standé ards of 
engineering in this country... 
standards that are unrivalled any- 
where in the world. Undercutting 
of holes used to compensate for the 
inaccuracies of cut, trim and try 
methods of manufacture were aban- 
doned as obsolete in this country 
many years ago. 





FIRE FORMED KEYS of Pedler clarinets 


are made of hard nickel alloy .. . as 
fine as those made by any method 


to brass or ‘die -cast’’ keys used 
no ‘‘double-duty” actions as foun 


.. custombuilt woodwinds 
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on many imported instruments. ELKHART, 


for more than four generations! 


Pedler EBONIE clarinet 


M ade from Ebonie, a material 
especially de veloped for woodwind 
manufacture, this clarinet is built to 
withstand rugged use in inexperienced 
hands. It’s a great favorite of band- 
masters who insist that their groups 
play in tune. 

Model 96— Natural finish nickel silver 
keys, polished to a high gloss. Boehm 
system; 17 keys, 6 rings. Complete 
With CASE. :..2. 5°. 227 or .$120 
Model 156—A popular favorite of both 
students and bandmasters. Bright 
cobalt ‘nickel plated keys. Boehm 
system; 17 keys, 6 rings. Complete 
WITH CASE... 5. : case e OS 
Model 146— Finest of non-wood clari- 
nets— professional quality through- 
out. Bright cobalt ‘nickel plated keys 
Boehm system; 17 keys, 6 rings. Com- 
plete: with case... ic cc. ce ck $175 
(Models with 7 ring keys available) 


Pedler SILVER clarinet 
Built of special seamless nickel silver 
with a wall thickness of .042 inches, 
twice as heavy as most metal clarinets. 
This provides the band or orchestra 
true woodwind tone, even when a 
whole section is comprised of Pedler 
Silver C larine ‘ts. Inferior types often 
produce a “tinny”? tone quality in 
groups. All tone sockets and posts 
are flame welded to the body ... not 
soft soldered. 

Modcl 90—Body and keys plated 
with pure silver. Boehm system; 17 
keys, 6 rings. Complete with case $100 


Model 100—Body and keys heavily 
plated in pure silver. Hand engraved 
bell. Boehm system; 17 keys, 6 rings. 
Complete with case........... $120 


Pedler GRENADILLA clarinet 
Crafted from the finest of seasoned 
Mozambique grenadilla wood . . . aged 
from 10 to 12 years. Precision shaped 
in the most modern machines, and 
handcrafted to perfection seldom 
equalled. These clarinets are built to 
satisfy even the most discriminat- 
ing artists. 

Model 106—Grenadilla body with 
Ebonie bell and barrel joint. Bright 
cobalt ‘nickel plated keys. Complete 
WiGh CA8C 2. cet 560 oc 1 ee 
Model 166—G honaning silver plated 
keys. Boehm system; 17 keys, 6 rings. 
Complete with case........... $165 
Model 176—Each olen key system 
is custom made by an individual 
craftsman with years of woodwind 
experience. Heavy silver plating on 
keys and posts. Boehm system; 17 
keys, 6 rings. Complete with case $225 
(Models with 7 ring keys available) 
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For information 


on other Pedler woodwinds 
whatsoever, and infinitely superior see your dealer — or write... 


on some instruments. All keys may 

be a a V [ [) | ( R 

methods. Each key ofa Pedler Clari- 

net has its own hinge and posts . 3 T H E C O M P A N Y 
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jig, om in its sixtieth year, the 
i NMusic Publishers Association 
can look back on six decades of 
service to the music publishing in- 
dustry and to its myriad customers. 
Throughout those years, many 
thoughtful men have devoted time 
to consideration of industry prob- 
lems and how best to meet them. 

June 11, 1895, is given as the ac- 
tual date of the organization of the 
Association, although an “annual” 
meeting seems to have been held dur- 
ing the preceding year, according to 
The Music Trades. 

Most of the early records of the 
MPA seem, unfortunately, to have 
been lost. ‘The Association _ files, 
however, have some reports and 
articles from the musical press which 
enable us to know something of the 
development of the MPA. We are 
indebted to W. Deane Preston, a 
former president of the Association, 
for the preservation of much of this 
material. Some of the early history 
has come to light as a result of re- 
search on the part of Karl Bradley, 
member of the present Public Rela- 
tions Committee, and Joseph A. 
Fischer, another former president. 

We find that in 1895 the officers 
were: president, John C. Haynes, 
Oliver Ditson Co.; vice-president, 
Charles B. Bayly, William F. Ellis & 
Co.; secretary, Nelson Griggs, 
William A. Pond & Co. 

The archives also have yielded a 
copy of Music Trade News for Sep- 
tember, 1930, which reproduces a 
photograph taken at the annual 
meeting of the MPA on June 12, 
1906. It shows a group of some 35 

Donald 
well-known 
has been 
years. 


Malin is a member of a 
music publishing firm and 
active in music for many 
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MPA: Sixty Years Young 


DONALD F. MALIN 


people assembled in a room in the 
Broadway Central Hotel (gas lights 
and all) in New York. In the group 
can be noted Charles K. Harris 
(“After the Ball’), B. F. Wood, Leo 
Feist, Jay Witmark, Walter S. Fisch- 
er, and Charles H. Ditson, to name a 
few whose firm names are still a part 
of the contemporary scene. 

An earlier report, but a later pic- 
ture, is found in The Music Trades 
for June 18, 1921, where the publish- 
ers are photographed on the roof of 
Hotel Astor. At this meeting George 
Fischer (J. Fischer & Bro.) was elec- 
ted president and Harold Flammer, 
treasurer. It is interesting to note 
that the retiring president, Clarence 
A. Woodman (Oliver Ditson Co.), 
urged the publishers and dealers to 
develop the new market which was 
to be found in the increasing music 
program of the public schools. 

Others who addressed that 1921 
meeting were Theodore Presser, Ed- 
ward B. Marks, and George H. Gart- 
lan, then and for many years director 





of music in the New York City 
schools. Some of the topics they dis- 
cussed might almost seem to have 
come from the 1954 MPA agenda— 
high parcel post and express rates, 
copyright matters, and the cost of 
doing business. 

As in the past, the Music Publish- 
ers Association today cooperates with 
a number of other national music 
groups. We mention but a few of 
them — The Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, The Music 
Teachers National Association, The 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
and The National Association of 
Sheet Music Dealers. 

Annual meetings of The Music 
Publishers Association are held in 
June, but the Association functions 
all during the year through meetings 
of its board of directors and the ac- 
tivities of its committees. Perhaps a 
glance at the work of these commit- 
tees will help to explain the objec- 
tives and the achievements of the 
organization. 

Certain of these committees are 
concerned primarily with organiza- 
tion matters. The Executive Com- 
mittee is a policy-forming group and 
the Financial and Membership Com- 
mittees have the duties suggested by 
their titles. The Public Relations 
Committee is charged with reporting 
to the public, particularly through 
music magazines, the activities of 
MPA. 

It is in the work of such commit- 
tees as the Trade Relations, Con- 
sumer Relations, and _ Legislative 
that the Music Publishers Associa- 
tion affects the field of music and 
musicians. 

The Trade Relations Committee, 


(Continued on page 54) 
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A LIVING WAGE 


HELEN M. THOMPSON 


ECENTLY, community | sym- 

phony musicians in a few areas 
have been amazed to find themselves 
the subject of alleged concern on the 
part of people heretofore utterly in- 
different to them and their music, 
who suddenly are calling for “‘year- 
round, living wages for community 
symphony musicians” in scattered 
articles and “letters to the editor’ 
appearing in magazines and news- 
papers. 

Another facet of the situation has 
been the setting forth of statements 
of the proposition that if “conduc- 
tors’ salaries were not so exorbitant, 
the musicians in community orches- 
tras could be paid year-round living 
wages. 

Knowing full well that even mu- 
sicians in most of the major sym- 
phonies do not earn a “year-round 
living wage”; completely aware of 
the present impracticality and im- 
possibility of such a proposition for 
community orchestras, and of the 
ridiculousness of the conductor-sal- 
ary proposition, the musicians un- 
derstandably are asking in wide-eyed 
amazement, “What’s going on here?” 

It seems incomprehensible that 
basic facts of orchestra finance are 
unknown to anyone having a sincere 
interest in symphony orchestras, es- 
pecially anyone sufficiently inter- 
ested to bother writing a letter to an 
editor, or preparing what passes for 
a serious article in a magazine. Per- 
haps not! Therefore, the facts are 
herewith set forth—again! 

The underlying problem of or- 
chestra finance was dramatized in 
recent newspaper stories appearing 
under Philadelphia date lines. 

Item 1. The _ fifty-five-year-old 
Philadelphia Orchestra failed to 
open the 1954-55 concert season on 
the scheduled date because Local 77 
of the American Federation of Mu- 
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This provocative article by Mrs. Thompson, Executive Secretary of 


the American Symphony Orchestra League, raises a number of timely 


questions about the future of community music in America. 





sicians and the orchestra executive 
board could not come to an agree- 
ment over last year’s $140 weekly 
minimum salary for symphony mu- 
sicians. For the orchestra’s thirty- 
one week’s season, the increase de- 
manded would have added $30,000 
to total cost of the year’s operation. 

The orchestra’s executive board 
stated that the only way the money 
could be raised would be through 
increased contributions from in- 
dividuals and business houses, and 
reported that experience from recent 
seasons indicated the additional $30,- 
000 would not be forthcoming from 
the public. Therefore, the increased 
pay demand could not be met. UI- 
timately, a compromise was reached 
and the concert season opened a 
week late. 

Item 2. ‘Twenty business men in 
Philadelphia agreed to put up $150,- 
000 each to save the Philadelphia 
baseball club (Philadelphia Athlet- 
ics). A total of $3,000,000 was 
promptly pledged to keep a baseball 
club in Philadelphia, but in the 
same week no one came forward to 
guarantee $30,000 for salary in- 
creases for members of one of the 
finest symphony orchestras in the 
world. It is just this kind of think- 
ing on the part of the American 
people that accounts for basic financ- 
ing problems faced by every sym- 
phony orchestra in the United States. 

Any attempt to attribute sym- 
phonic musicians’ low wages solely 
to lack of action by the musicians’ 
union, lack of effort by orchestra 
executive boards, or excessive salary 


payments to conductors is merely a 
reflection of lack of knowledge con- 
cerning the financial problems and 
operational procedures of a sym- 
phony orchestra. 

The cost of operating a profession- 
al symphony in which all musicians 
are employed full time for even a 
few weeks of the year ranges from a 
low of $150,000 a year to $1,500,000 
annually, depending on salaries paid 
and the number of weeks the orches- 
tra is in operation. 

In a recent season of only twenty 
weeks, in which the musicians aver- 
aged $85 per week, the Baltimore 
Symphony costs totaled approxi- 
mately $300,000 for the year. In the 
same season, the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society oper- 
ated for thirty-two weeks, giving the 
musicians an average of $153 per 
week, and spent approximately $1,- 
500,000 for the entire year. 

There are only thirty-one cities in 
the United States and Canada in 
which sufficient funds are raised at 
the present time to support this pro- 
fessional type of operation. Their 
seasons range from twenty to thirty- 
two weeks, with the exception of the 
Louisville Orchestra, which enjoys 
a season of forty-six weeks made 
possible by a Rockefeller Founda- 
tion grant for special concerts. 

With the exception of Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City, every city now 
maintaining a _ professional sym- 
phony orchestra has a population in 
excess of 300,000. Furthermore, 
every one of these thirty-one orches- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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THE JAMBALAYA MAN 


KATHRYN WINDHAM 


ANK Williams would have 

loved that parade. Chances are 
that before the decorated floats, uni- 
formed bands, prancing horses, and 
the cars filled with celebrities had 
passed halfway down Montgomery’s 
Dexter Avenue, a song about the ex- 
citement and the glitter of the pro- 
cession would have burst out of his 
heart and danced across the strings 
of his guitar. 

Excitement is an honest, simple 
emotion like love, jealousy, happi- 
ness, disappointment, fear, and de- 
spair, and it was about such emo- 
tions that Hank Williams wrote the 
songs that brought him fame. 

By proclamation of Governor 
Gordon Persons, September 21 was 
designated as Hank Williams Day in 
Alabama. Thousands of Hank’s ad- 
mirers crowded into Montgomery to 
join in the celebration honoring the 
memory of the shoeshine boy who 
rose to the top as a composer and 
singer of hillbilly songs. Many of 
the 60,000 spectators who lined the 
parade route to cheer the spectacle 
were among the 20,000 faithful who 
jammed in and around Montgom- 
ery’s City Hall auditorium twenty 
months before to weep at Hank’s 
funeral. 

“That’s how Hank was,” some- 
body in the crowd observed. “He 
either had you laughing or he had 
you crying. He could do anything 
with that guitar and that voice of 
his.” 

When Hank Williams died sud- 
denly at the age of thirty, juke boxes 
and bands all over the country were 


Mrs. Windham’s articles have ap- 
peared frequently in Music JourNAt. 
She is a free-lance writer who lives 
1” Selma, Alabama. 
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blaring out his songs: “Cold, Cold 
Heart,” “Lovesick Blues, “Jambala- 
ya,” “Your Cheatin’ Heart,” “Hey, 
Good Looking,” and scores of others. 
In the last five years of his life he 
wrote more than one hundred songs, 
nearly all of them hillbilly hits. 
Hank’s first song to bring him 
public acclaim was “WPA Blues,” 
written in 1935. That was during 
the depression, when amateur shows 
were highly popular. The audience 
at Montgomery’s Empire Theater 
went wild when a scrawny twelve- 
year-old boy with a guitar almost as 
big as he was stepped out on the 
stage and sang his own composition. 
The judges had no trouble deciding 


to whom the prize money should go 
that night. 

Almost anything that happened to 
him, Hank could turn into a song. 
And his songs probed his listeners’ 
hearts—made them feel that he was 
singing about them. 

iiank’s life was literally a rags-to- 
riches story. He was born in 1923 in 
a two-room log cabin nine miles 
from the sleepy little town of Geor- 
giana, Alabama. Before he was old 
enough to go to school, his father 
had to enter a government hospital, 
and his mother moved to “town” 
with Hank and his older sister. 

By the time he was seven, Hank 


(Continued on page 58) 


One of the many floats in the Hank Williams Day Parade. 
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music Corner 


A REVIEW OF TIMELY AND UNUSUAL PUBLICATIONS 









A GARLAND 
OF 
MOUNTAIN 
SONG 


Songs from the repertoire 
\ of the famous ballad-sing- 
ing family, the Ritchies of 
Viper, Kentucky . . . Beauti- 
fully illustrated in color with 
. . . 24 songs arranged as the 
Ritchies sing them, with nostalgic notes describing each 


song by Jean Riichie . . . piano accompaniment by Hally 
Wood Gordon. 


foreword by Alan Lomax 


Clothbound $3.50 








FIFTY FAVORITE 
BARBER SHOP 
BALLADS 


For Male Voices 


Memorable songs of every 
variety — the popular standards 
, from "Because of You" to 
"Laughing on the Outside"... 
college songs from Cornell to 
Wisconsin . . . old time favorites from ""Camptown Races” 
to 'Wanderin'" . . . arranged especially for the barber- 
shop quartet by Edward Hunt. 





Price $1.50 








SONGS OF THE 
CONFEDERACY 


From the archives, a rare: col- 
lection of AUTHENTIC FAC- 
SIMILES of the songs that 
stirred the South . . . with his- 
torical text and illustrations . . . 
38 reproductions, exactly as 
published during the Con- 
federacy and just as singable and playable as they were 
in those heroic days . . . Edited by Richard Barksdale 
Harwell .. . Illustrated. 





Clothbound $3.95 
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SONGS MY MOTHER 
TAUGHT ME 


25 CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 
for MALE VOICES 


Arq Se 
OA as performed and 
\ Ne eal recorded by the 
ATs pains saad a s 
seis EMILE COTE 
GLEE CLUB 


Emile Coté, one of the nation's outstanding Glee Club directors 
and a familiar figure in radio and concerts for many years, has 
compiled and arranged this collection of nostalgic melodies... 
a most valuable addition to the glee club repertoire. 


Price $1.25 


Sole Selling Agent: ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


One W. 47 St., New York 36, N. Y. & 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


1549 North Vine Street, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


589 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 


NEW YORK *e® CHICAGO e HOLLYWOOD « TORONTO e MONTREAL 
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NO CLARINET 
WITHIN $50 OF ITS PRICE 
HAS FINER HAND-DETAILING! 


NEW! SIGNET SPECIA 


Grenadilla Wood Clarine 
$17 950 


WITH AIR-O CASE 








Never before has $179.50 bought a clarinet with so many 
first-line musical and mechanical features and such superb 
hand-detailing (and hand-workmanship as Selmer does it 
gives you that smooth ease of playing, that professional 
feel you can get in no other way). See and play this re- 
markably fine, remarkably inexpensive instrument. You'll 
be convinced; no other clarinet within $50 of its price can 
equal it for tone, intonation and mechanical refinements. 
Mail the coupon below for full details. 
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H. & A. Selmer, Inc., Dept. M-11 | 

MAIL Elkhart, Indiana 1 

: ; 1 

BUILT AND GUARANTEED BY ma Send me all the facts on the Signet Special at once. 
H. & A. Selmer INC. NAME 
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Elkhart, Indiana ADDRESS 
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: CHILE of all! 


It’s little wonder that Indiana is the leading name 













in student band instruments. They’re built by the 
same skilled craftsmen who make famous Martin 
instruments... used by top-ranking musicians in 
America’s finest bands and orchestras. Whether it 
be alto or tenor saxophone, cornet, trumpet, trom- 
bone or clarinet... you can be proud to play an 
Indiana. Here’s the acknowledged chief of them all, 
and modestly priced . . . too! 








or write THE MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT CO. ¢ ELKHART, INDIANA 


See your nearest dealer, 
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HOME-GROWN 


(Continued from page 7) 


expression through a fairly simple, 
folksy quality, but not so the In- 
dian. It was a major problem to 
reconcile the two different qualities 
of music in the same opera. 

After the libretto was written, and 
before the music was composed, I 
had in mind the particular singers 
who seemed fitted for the several 
roles. This helped considerably in 
the writing of the parts, and aided 
in predetermining ranges of voice 
parts, qualities, contrasts, and tonal 
balances. 

In keeping with our belief that 
the opera should be easily produced, 
it was so written that all action 
would take place in one set in one 
act, with no _ intermissions. The 
length of the show totaled fifty-four 
minutes, 

The completed score was one hun- 
dred eighty pages of manuscript. 
The problem of duplicating this 
for the use of the cast and staff was 
made relatively easy by using the 
spirit type duplicator. Students 
helped in transcribing the music to 
the duplicating master sheets, which 
were the kind with preprinted mu- 
sic staves. 

Now for a title for the opera. We 
wanted the name to have the flavor 
of the Southwest and also to imply 
the theme of the story. After much 
thought and discussion, we chose 
the name Mesquites Under Thun- 
der. 


Intensive Rehearsals 


The three-week rehearsal period 
was of necessity extremely inten- 
sive. Cast and staff worked at top 
speed to get ready. Our total pro- 
duction group amounted to eleven 
people—five singers, an organist, a 
Stage designer, a dramatic director, 
two stage technicians, and myself as 
musical director. 

I was surprised to discover that I 
was approaching the direction of 
my own music with almost complete 
objectivity, as if it were the work 
of another composer. In the fairly 
numerous other occasions on which 
I had made use of my own music, 
this had not been the case. 

By heroic effort on the part of 


(Continued on page 61) 
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All About Musie = 


SIGMUND SPAETH 


HIS is the month for New Year’s resolutions, 

so why not suggest a few for those who read 
and support this magazine? The list would include 
music artists, composers, managers, teachers of all 
kinds, manufacturers of musical instruments, rec- 
ords, phonographs, radios and television sets, pub- 
lishers of sheet music and books on the subject, 
writers, lecturers, critics, scholars, amateur perform- 
ers, and finally the great mass of music-lovers in 
general. We can’t possibly take them all in, but here 
are a few basic resolutions for 1955. 





Dr. Spaeth 


Music Artists: To “accentuate the positive,” serv- 
ing music humbly and faithfully as interpreters of 
creative inspiration, abjuring petty jealousies and scorning fear of competi- 
tion, with full confidence in the combination of natural talent, hard work, 
and complete respect for the listeners, who eventually determine the signifi- 
cance of a career. 


Composers: To write with integrity, according to the dictates of the spirit 
and the potentialities of a hard-won technique, avoiding clichés and plati- 
tudes but also rising above the deliberate distortion of musical conventions 
and flouting of traditions, keeping in mind the importance of the inter- 
preter and of the audience that supplies the test of time. 


Music Business Men: To cooperate with creative and interpretative 
artists in bringing music to as large a public as possible, supplying them 
with instruments of the highest quality, presenting their work with dignity, 
and handling all commercial details ethically and conscientiously, knowing 
that the music business, when properly administered, is always doing a 
favor to the customers whom it serves. 


Music Teachers: Whether in a school or a college, giving private instruc- 
tion, imparting technique to vocalists or instrumentalists, coaching indi- 
viduals or groups, to remember always that the music itself is of paramount 
importance; that dazzling display is not so vital as true musicianship; that 
there is no substitute for talent, much less genius; but that the honest 
enjoyment of music and even a modest partitipation in its performance 
must be considered worthy of the most careful attention. 


Amateurs and Average Listeners: To realize that both enjoyment and 
self-expression in music are possible for practically everyone, without 
bothering to show off or create universal astonishment, and that an appre- 
ciative audience is absolutely essential to the development of the great 
interpreter’s and creator’s art. 


Our Readers: ‘To consider this column and all of this magazine as their 
personal property, sending 1n suggestions and comments, as well as ques- 
tions worth publishing and answering. (The most recent recipients of free 
copies of the book, Music for Everybody, are William C. Peddie, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Martha Neumark, Bayside, N. Y.; Wray Simmons, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Mary Lewis, Chicago, IIl.; Mrs. N. O. Taylor, Wichita, Kansas; and Esther 
Pearson, Chicago.) 


Happy New Year to All! 4 4 4 















Third in a series of messages to 
music educators published by the 


G. LEBLANC COMPANY 
KENOSHA, WIS. 


creators of the Leblanc Symphonie 
and Symphonie Dynamique clari- 
nets, Leblanc alto, bass and con- 
trabass clarinets, the amazing new 
Leblanc-Sytem Saxophones, Le- 
blanc Trumpets and Cornets. Ex- 
clusive distributors of Noblet and 
Normandy clarinets, saxophones, 
flutes and double reed instruments, 
trumpets and cornets. 
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It 


The Leblanc Symphonie 


and Symphonie Dynamique Clarinets 


HE new Leblanc Symphonie and Symphonie 

Dynamique represent one of the most dramatic 
advances in all of clarinet-making history. Here 
is a clarinet that is as nearly perfect a medium of 
musical expression as the human 
mind can conceive—an instru- 
ment so flawless mechanically, so 
flexible and so easy to control, 
the artist is free to concentrate 
his entire attention on the music 
itself. No longer need the clari- 
netist concern himself with the 
clarinet as such—his Leblanc is 
designed to be played in abso- 
lute tune, or to blend with other 
instruments of the band and or- 
chestra without conscious effort. 
No other clarinet is capable of 
such precise intonation, no other 
clarinet provides such flexibility 
in all registers and at every dy- 
namic level. The Leblanc’s clean, 
concentrated tone projects with 
facility and is easily modulated— 
from sub-pianissimo whisper to the biggest and 
most beautiful of clarinet sounds. With no other 
clarinet do you enjoy such mastery and control of 
crescendos and diminuendoes. 

To the artist the Leblanc offers a vast array of 
tonal coloring—from the dark, mysterious shad- 
ings of Tschaikowsky and Wagner through the 
delicate pastels of Debussy or Ravel to the crisp 
clarity of Mozart and the robust Germanicism of 
Brahms. 


Technically, the new Leblanc clarinets repre- 
sent the clarinet-makers’ art at its zenith—as a 
musician you will understand and appreciate all 


The Leblanc Symphonie brings to the discriminat- 
ing artist an exciting new concept of clarinet 
sound, an ease of response and a suieness of con- 
trol that opens up vast new tonal and technical 
horizons. By contrast with convention design clar- 
inets, there is nO compromise in scale, coloring 
and carrying power. Tones blow naturally in tune 
and in virtually perfect balance throughout the 
full compass of the instrument. Although quite 
free blowing in all registers, the Symphonie sound 
is one of amazing clarity, well-concentrated and 
easily projected. No other clarinet affords such 
perfect control at pianissimo levels—or such se- 
curity and confidence at maximum dynamic. It is 
virtually impossible to “overblow” the Leblanc 
Symphonie. 

For the musician who appreciates true artistry 
of concept, plus gem-like perfection in structural 
detailing and utter freedom and relaxation in 
playing, the Leblanc Symphonie provides a never- 
ending source of pride and inspiration. 





Leon Leblanc 
Ist Prize, Paris Conservatory 


the subtle refinements in the Leblanc’s positive, 
dependable cold-forged key mechanism. You will 
note how Leblanc’s exclusive straight-in-line side 
trill keys eliminate the nuisance of bubbling, and 
permit a far more natural hand position. You 
will observe how Leblanc’s action-poised keys are 
sculptered for maximum comfort, balanced and 
tensioned to afford an almost miraculously fast 
and uniform action. Each key is provided with 
separate posts for utmost dependability and to 
minimize the cost of periodic servicing. In its ap- 
pearance the Leblanc mechanism 
is jewel-like—intelligently con- 
ceived from a musician’s point of 
view, and exquisitely finished in 
every detail. 

The Leblanc clarinet is avail- 
able in two superb series—the 
Modele Symphonie with its em- 
phasis on clarity, freedom and 
utter ease of control, and the 
Symphonie Dynamique for those 
who prefer a shade more resist- 
ance. Whatever your previous 
concept of a fine clarinet—no 
matter how carefully re-turned or 
re-worked—your first encounter 
with the Leblanc Symphonie or 
Symphonie Dynamique will be 
an exciting experience. 

Be prepared to relax—for these 
are instruments you will never need to “fight.” 
Even after hours of playing you will feel refreshed 
and eager to explore still further the Leblanc’s 
almost endless tonal and technical resources. Now 
you understand why this is called the “clarinetist’s 
clarinet,” why more musicians change to Leblanc 
than to any other artist make! Never before has 
there been a clarinet with such a capacity to in- 
spire, with such powers to bring out all that is 
most artistic in every musician. Visit your Leblanc 
dealer today, and prove to yourself why a Leblanc, 
and only a Leblanc can bring out the fullest ex- 
pressions of your musicianship. 
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The Symphonie Dynamique was created primarily 
to broaden the horizons of the mature concert 
artist—to provide a medium capable of the most 
delicate nuances of feeling and expression, to ex- 
cite and challenge him to new artistic heights. As 
you explore the almost infinite technical and 
tonal resources of the Symphonie Dynamique you 
will discover a new sense of command over your 
instrument—a feeling of dominance and control 
such as you have never before enjoyed. The 
Symphonie Dynamique incorporates the same ad- 
vanced technical features and is crafted to the 
same high standards as have made the Leblanc 
Symphonie the world’s most popular and most 
respected artist clarinet. Both instruments exhibit 
the same fidelity and balance of scale, the same 
amazing controllability—even at the extremes of 
the dynamic range. Be sure to try both clarinets. 
Between the two you can select unerringly that 
instrument which lends itself most perfectly to 
your own artistic concepts and style of playing. 
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Making The Most 


Of Youth Choirs 


R. WILLIAM GRAHAM 


Y and large the most successful 

youth-choir directors are those 
who are experienced in working 
with young people. Often a public 
school teacher with little musical 
background can succeed in making 
a youth-choir program click when a 
more competent musician who is ac- 
customed to working only with 
adults has failed miserably. It does 
little good to be well versed in 
choral techniques if you lack the 
group control necessary to put across 
your ideas. Therefore, the successful 
choir director makes use of the 
psychological principles of child and 
adolescent behavior when he builds 
his choir program. The following 
discussion suggests how sound psy- 
chology can be used to make re- 
hearsals and performances run 
smoothly. 

When working with very young 
children your attitude and personal- 
ity as choir director are extremely 
important. If you are going to get a 
response from them, you must show 
them that you like “little people.” 
They are used to an open show of 
affection, so you should not be em- 
barrassed if they crowd around you 
during rehearsal and even attempt 
to hold your hand. Do not be afraid 
to have fun, but be firm and stick to 
business when you have to. You can 
save yourself much grief if you will 
plan your rehearsals with the child’s 
maturity level in mind. As you 
usually get your singers after they 


Dr. Graham is a member of the 
music department faculty at the State 
Yeachers College in East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Part One 


have been in school all day, your 
problems will be a result of the type 
of school day they have had. Chil- 
dren have a tremendous amount of 
energy. If this energy has not been 
released during the day, an explosion 
is likely to come during your choir 
rehearsal. Therefore, you must chan- 
nel this energy into an area that will 
not “blow up” your music program. 
When little boys and girls are at a 
high pitch of excitement, the ad- 
monition to sit quietly and sing with 
reverence has small effect. A much 
more sensible solution is to plan a 
few activities which make use of 
body movement. Even such games as 
musical chairs, The Farmer in the 
Dell, London Bridge, and Ring 
Around the Rosy are a good outlet 
if the rehearsal is not held in the 
sanctuary. And of course you can al- 
ways practice the processional. 


Materials 


For a reservoir of musical activ- 
ities ask a director of Christian edu- 
cation or a public school music 
supervisor to help you find some 
materials. When working with first, 
second, or third graders, plan each 
activity to last no longer than ten 
minutes. During the school day their 
activities run twenty minutes, but 
don’t forget that you must work with 
the children when they are tired. 
Fourth, fifth, and sixth graders can 
concentrate up to fifteen minutes 
even when they are tired, but see 
that they get the opportunity to 
stand up several times during each 
rehearsal. 








Make sure that your standards of 
deportment are thoroughly under- 
stood both by the children and by 
their parents. It does your name 
little good in the church when young 
Johnny goes home from choir prac- 
tice and says he has been punished 
but does not know why. If the par- 
ents understand the rules, they will 
be on your side and back you up. 

The older children should have a 
voice in the establishment of rules 
of proper conduct. You will have to 
be a leader, but give students an op- 
portunity to put to work outside of 
the classroom the democratic pro- 
cedures they learn in school. Above 
all, be consistent in your demands. 
If you allow your singers to talk 
during one number, they will find it 
difficult to understand why it is not 
permissible during another. Plan 
time for the children to talk and 
move about to get rid of excess 
energy, then make sure that they 
know when it is time to be quiet 
again. Do not play favorites. If the 
minister’s son is a holy terror, insist 
that he also conform to the standards 
of the group. 

Be careful, however, that any 
threat you make is one that can be 
carried out. It is better to leave the 
threats as intangible as_ possible. 
Whenever you make a specific one 
in front of a group, there will always 
be some little rascals who will try 
you out. And if you have to back 
down you lose a great deal of pres- 
tige with the group. If someone talks 
out of turn it is just as effective to 
say in a firm manner, “That will be 


(Continued on page 42) 
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New 


E ditions 






A SINGING SCHOOL 


Birchard Basic Music Series 


New editions are now in print for Our Songs. 
Merry Music, and We Sing, books two, three, 
and four respectively of A Singing School. 


We realize that basically the material con- 
tained in A Singing School cannot be improved 
upon; for good music is timeless. It is our 
purpose, nevertheless, to provide up-to-date 
editions of these books, incorporating what- 
ever changes meet the two-fold test of practi- 
cality and usefulness. 


You may use your present supply of the origi- 
nal editions with the new in the same class- 
room, with a minimum of inconvenience. The 
sixteen additional pages in Our Songs and in 
Merry Music have been placed at the back of 
the book and do not disturb the original order 
of the songs. This new material comprises easy 
reading songs, singing games, and _ special 
Christmas selections. The changes in We Sing 


are not extensive, and one reason for making them is to provide assurance that con- 


temporary allusions remain contemporary. 














TEACHING AIDS 


Ten RCA Victor Record Albums — 
"45" or "78". 

Teachers’ Manuals and Piano Accom- 
paniments. 


"The Music Road", | and |l—Guides 


to reading readiness and music read- 
ing. 

Autoharp Accompaniments for "Music 
Everywhere” and "Sing Out!" 


"Songs to Play", by Charlotte Dubois 
—Piano book to help the primary 
teacher acquire greater keyboard 
facility. 


The Chart—Outline of the elementary 
music program. 





Thus, A Singing School continues to be the modern, class- 


room-tested basic series, for today's children and today's 


teachers. . . . Eight graded books; two combination books. 





& CO, 





| Publishers of Music and Jext Books 










285 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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’ 
The “tone modulator” switch is another yf 
Excelsior first! It’s the result of | \ 


continuous research and development “~—& a 















in artist accordions. Patent pending. 





How does an Excelsior accordionist get 20 different treble tone 
effects with ten tone selectors? The secret’s in that “tone modulator” 
, switch, just above the Gf key. Flip right, and every tone acquires 
a new subdued color... a soft, mellow quality all its own. For playing 
before small gatherings, for ensemble with strings and for 
up-to-the-mike solos, the Excelsior or Excelsiola artist alone can perform 
with such finesse, such versatility. For particulars on exclusive tone modulator 
accordions, write Excelsior, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14. 


In Canada: Excelsior Supply Co., 2625 Albert Street, Montreal 3. 
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FLUTE 
Db PICCOLO 
Bb CLARINET 
Eb ALTO CLARINET 
Bb BASS CLARINET 
OBOE 
BASSOON 
Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE 
Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE 
Eb BARITONE SAXOPHONE 
Bb CORNET 
TROMBONE 
BARITONE TREBLE CLEF 
BARITONE BASS CLEF 
Eb HORN 
F HORN 
BASS (TUBA) 
DRUMS 
CONDUCTOR’S SCORE 


INSTRUMENT BOOKS .90 Each 
CONDUCTOR’'S SCORE 2.00 
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Band Reader 


To Supplement any Elementary Method 


The “FREEMAN-WHITNEY BAND READER” provides 
elementary material to augment the study of any 
method book. All exercises and melodies are original, 
designed to meet the immediate vocabulary of the 
student. Sufficient material has been included on 
each level to insure note reading rather than rote 
playing. Each of the twelve units starts with a 
resumé of the vocabulary and notation which the 
student has studied and original full band harmo- 
nized material, making it possible to start rehearsals 
almost immediately with beginning groups. 


A preliminary page of rhythms in harmony has 
been provided to serve as warming-up exercises for 
a group. These exercises have been arranged so 
each player will use the tones which are most 
easily produced on his instrument, eliminating 
some of the problems encountered by C, Eb, and 
F instruments. 


The piano-conductor book provides a miniature 
score for the band selections and also a piano part 
for selected melodies in each unit. Any instrument 
of the band may be used on the solo part with piano 
accompaniment for public performances, or home 
practice. 


We are proud to present this supplementary read- 
ing material written by such outstanding educators 
in the field of music education. The combination of 
their talents has resulted in a band study of un- 
usual musical content and keen awareness of the 
problems of young players. 























| WON'T LEARN! 


GENE CHENOWETH 


OST teachers learn early in 

their first-year’s experience that 
some — if not many — of their stu- 
dents appear to actively resist learn- 
ing the things which they wish to 
teach them. 

Instead of being annoyed at the 
pupils’ resistance, we can turn this 
experience to good account as a 
means of learning something new. 

This resistance may express itself 
in a number of ways: 

In the form of critical objections. 
The student may say that he objects 
to changing his embouchure, his 
hand position, his bowing method, 
his manner of breathing, etc. Critical 
objections of this kind are probably 
seldom justified on rational grounds, 
and call for special notice on the 
part of the teacher. 

In the form of forgetting. The 
student may appear for his lesson 
with an empty case, and honestly ex- 
press great “surprise” that his instru- 
ment is missing; he may forget all or 
part of his music; or, not infre- 
quently, he may forget his lesson- 
time completely. In other instances 
the student may appear for the les- 
son but “forget” to bring the teach- 
er’s fee, which means that he un- 
consciously doesn’t think the teacher 
is giving him his money’s worth. 

In the form of “failure.” Students 
of exceptional ability sometimes per- 
form far below their potential level 
of ability. It is as if they are saying 
to the teacher, “See, what a dunce I 
am. I know you are disappointed in 
me, for I could be a credit to you. It 


_* Reprinted with permission from The In- 
diana Musicator. 
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would tickle your vanity considerably 
to have me appear in public as your 
product. You need me worse than I 
need you. See how badly I stumble? 
We both might as well give up the 
struggle. It’s pretty hopeless, isn’t 
it?” 

In the form of violating regula- 
tions. Such a student may not overtly 
commit acts which get him into 
trouble. His sins may be those of 
omission rather than commission. 
Instead of missing rehearsal entirely, 
he may periodically arrive ten min- 
utes late. “Better late than never,” 
he says. 

Such students could well be 
classed as border-line cases. Their of- 
fenses are seldom extreme enough 
to justify removing them from the 
group. Furthermore, the director 
usually senses that this is just what 
the student unconsciously would like 
to have happen to him. 


Teacher Bewildered 


It is small wonder that the young 
teacher is frequently bewildered by 
such behavior. These forms of re- 
sistance are something entirely new 
to him, and more often than not he 
has not been equipped by his college 
training courses to analyze and 
hence to deal with such cases in a 
practical manner. Lacking ‘“under- 
standing,” the novitiate sometimes 
resorts to temper tantrums, threats, 
or guile as a last-ditch solution. 

Instead of properly identifying 
such manifestations as indications of 
resistance to some part or the whole 
of their relationship together, the 
teacher is inclined to simply type the 










student as “stubborn,” “lazy,” “un- 
cooperative,” etc. Such labels do not 
tell us anything of value regarding 
the dynamics of the situation, and 
unless we penetrate some of the 
causes behind pupil behavior we 
aren’t going to be able to handle the 
matter in a very productive manner. 

There is within most of us a 
deeply rooted belief in psychic free- 
dom of choice. It is not only pos- 
sible, but highly probable in most 
instances, that the student really 
does know the meaning behind his 
actions. The catch in the situation, 
however, is he does not know that 
he knows, and therefore thinks that 
he does not. The process may be 
wholly unconscious. 

The student may tell you that he 
“forgot” his lesson time, and be stat- 
ing the truth so far as he is aware. 
On the “unconscious” level, how- 
ever, he may be protecting himself 
from the pain of your criticism, the 
monotony of your voice or ideas, 
the sarcasm of your remarks, or the 
suffocating dominance of your per- 
sonality. Forgetting has  uncon- 
sciously given him an “out.” Forget- 
ting is something that happens to 
everyone, is it not? Forgetting is for- 
givable. He can forgive himself, and 
he expects forgiveness from you. 

Nevertheless, it can be shown that 
every manifestation of resistance is 
determined by important inner at- 
titudes which may be unknown to 
the student at the moment when 
they operaie. 

The frequency of cases of resis- 
tance is a very reliable barometer of 

(Continued on page 46) 
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BLOW, GABRIEL, BLOW 


JAMES NORMAN 


OR forty-three years Elmei 
Luckow, a sort of earth-bound 
Gabriel, has taken his horn to 


church every Sunday. And for good 
reason: he is trumpeter in the or- 
chestra of St. James Methodist 
Church on Chicago’s South Side, 
where he has served the instrumental 
group since 1911. 

This church, an integral part of 
Chicago’s drama-filled history, has 
had an orchestra since 1902. Mr. 
Luckow is now director of the or- 
chestra as well as its trumpeter. 
Every Sunday morning he calls his 
musicians together for a_ brief re- 
hearsal before the church-school 
service. 

This group is typical of church 
orchestras in other communities 
throughout America. These units 
blend their talents to lend melody 
and harmony to religious gatherings. 
They are not always large groups, 
but what they lack in size they make 
up for in spirit. The peak member- 
ship of the St. James orchestra was 
twenty-five, but it has leveled off to 
nine, including Mr. Luckow’s wife 
(the cellist), a  marimba-playing 
chemist, a housewife, an art student, 
a businessman, and three high school 
instrumentalists. 

The orchestra accompanies the 
young people in hymns, and _ plays 
one number during the service. ‘The 
group is johnny-on-the-spot also for 


special church programs and _re- 
ligious holiday fetes. 
Apart from the inspirational 


values of the orchestra, it provides 
an excellent area of recreation for all 
church members. 

One of the nation’s largest and 
most active church orchestras, com- 
prised wholly of amateurs, is the St. 
John’s Episcopal Church unit in 
Hagerstown, Maryland. The regular 
roster of members totals twenty, 


James Norman is a free-lance writer 
living in Louisville, Ky. 
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with another twenty special instru- 
mentalists available when needed. 
The list includes a bread-truck driv- 
er, a college professor, an airplane 
mechanic, a test pilot, a postman, a 
railroad clerk, the president of a 
hardware firm, an optometrist, a tool 
designer, a farmer, and a tombstone 
salesman. 

This past spring the orchestra 
accompanied the church choir in a 
Bach cantata. The works of Bach 
accompanied by organs in various 
churches is commonplace, but Hag- 
erstown churchgoers had the un- 
usual opportunity of hearing com- 
positions of the first of the three B’s 
played on instruments for which the 
work was scored. 

St. John’s regular orchestra has 
six violins, two violas, two cellos, a 
bass, two flutes, two oboes, two 
trumpets, a harpsichord, and tym- 
pani. Special instruments are avail- 
able for unusual effects: the treble 
viol, a violin’ piccolo, a_ viola 
d’amore, a viola da gamba, and 
seven recorders. 


Rare Instruments 


The St. 
formed 


John’s orchestra was 
in 1948, but it is probably 
unique in that it works almost en- 
tirely with early religious music. 
Charles McKee, choir and orchestra 
director there, spends a great deal 
of time and research in finding the 
rare instruments needed for ancient 
scores. The viola da gamba was 
made for the orchestra by a Hagers- 
town wood carver, Eugene J. Philips. 

When manuscripts are not avail- 
able for orchestration of the music, 
copies are made from originals in 
music libraries. For the playing of 
a Johann Rosenmuller work, the 
scores had to be copied from the 
music kept at the Berlin (Germany) 
State Library. 

“The superb music of our orches- 
tra has done much to bring beauty 








to many of the special church serv- 
ices,’ says the rector, the Rev. Ken- 
neth M. Gearhart. “While church 
choirs provide a means of satisfying 
participation for thousands of wor- 
shipers, the orchestra gives another 
area of expression to those who 
know and love instrumental music.” 

Instrumental music of the church 
appeals to different tastes. In the 
Church of God of Prophecy, Green- 
ville, S.C., two guitarists and a 
drummer play revival music for the 
church’s programs. 

This small community church also 
has a sixteen-piece string unit, with 
members ranging from a seven-year- 
old boy who plays the ukulele to a 
seventy-year-old former minister who 
plays the violin. 

Instrumental music to augment 
the organ and the choir is growing 
in popularity in churches across the 
country. It adds to the worshipers’ 
gratification in religion. & & 4 


KEYBOARD 


All the 3, 4, and 5-letter chords 
(words) defined below can be struck 
(spelled) with the letters contained 
in the word KEYBOARD. How 
many of them can you sound (find)? 
No letter may be used more than 
once in a word. 


1. Follow a score 


2. Love, as music 


3. Musical memory —--—-— 
4. Change of register point —— ——— 
5. Challenge —-—--— 


6. Hat used in music 
7. Small portion of music ——— 
8. Follow instructions —-—-—— 


( 1 ar’s Vu r oT] 
9. Singer’s way of uttering 


vowel 2 a 
10. A color some pupils 
make teachers see —_—— 


11. The kind of playing no 
one likes —--—— 
12. One who accomplishes 
things ———— 
13. Famous actor who _ has 
often played a musician ————— 
14. Musical poem ——— 
15. Poet —--—-— 
16. What you are 
you're prepared 


when 

17. What professional musi- 
cians play for 

18. The 


way to success -—-—- 


(Solution on page 
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Build a BIGGER AND BETTER 
Musical Organization with 


MARTIN Yee 
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LAMONTE _ mote ty martin treres 


LaMonte’s drop-forged nickel silver keys are made to take hard use in 
the hands of the beginner. Sturdy construction and careful regulation 
eliminate annoying “student time loss”. Thousands of LaMontes are 
bought every year—proof of supervisors’ and instrumental teachers’ 
approval! 




































Resotex 17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $109.00 
Wood 17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $115.00 


JEAN MARTIN wits. 


An instrument anyone can play with pride! The gleaming 
magnificence of its natural grenadilla wood makes Jean 
Martin a “different” clarinet...truly an outstanding wood- 
wind. Jean Martin also is available in durable Resotex. 
Both clarinets with drop-forged nickel silver keys. 


Resotex 17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $125.00 
Wood 17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $135.00 


COUDET nace by martin teres 


When talent is displayed for advanced woodwind studies, 
Coudet contributes an extra margin of instrumental sup- 
port. Its newly designed key mechanism, its precise intona- 
tion and its tonal beauty broaden the player’s musical scope 
— resulting in better all-around performance. 


17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $155.00 
Also available: Alto Clarinet, Bass Clarinet. 


MARTIN FRERES 


§ Don’t let the price tag mislead you. There’s no better clarinet at any price! 

Write for literature That’s why so many parents buy a Martin Freres in the very beginning. 
Their investment in a professional clarinet pays off when the child pro- 
gresses more rapidly. Martin Freres gives the student the greatest chance 
Martin Freres dealer. to make good! 


















Hand made 
by French 












craftsmen. 


and name of your 





Electronically 
tested. 








17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $199.50 
Also available: Alto Clarinet, Bass Clarinet, Oboes. 





i) MARTIN FRERES WOODWINDs. 
J BUEGELEISEN & JACOBSON, INC. — 5-7-9 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Bourne Publications 


are very popular with 


Music Educators 
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C. Paul Herfurth's 
New Concert Folio 


TIME FOR FUN 


From Bach to Schumann 
to Herfurth 
The Finest Junior Band 
Collection Published 
Parts: 60c Score: $2,50 








Band and Orchestra 
Play Together! 


Parts are interchangeable 
with 
Robert Bennett Brown's 


THE MORE 


THE MERRIER And 


for Band 





C. Paul Herfurth's 
Finest Collections 


PLAYING IN THE ORCHESTRA 


15 Easy Compositions and 
Arrangements 
Parts: 60c Piano Acc.: $1.25 
Conductor Score: $2.50 


TIME OUT FOR ORCHESTRA 


A collection of !2 attractive 
numbers 
Parts: 75c Conductor: $1.25 


ORCHESTRA IS FUN 


Another delightful dozen 
in the Herfurth style 
Parts: 15c Conductor: $1.25 


THE MORE 
THE MERRIER 


for Orchestra 











Parts: 75c Piano Acc.: $1.50 Conductor Score: $2.75 





Outstanding 
Choral Collections 








7... Band Releases i String Method o 





BLACK CANYON OF THE 
GUNNISON— Erickson 


FRIENDS OF OLD— Ostling 

HIGH BARBARY— Jackson 
NUTMEGGERS, THE— Osterling 
OPEN DOORS— Deniston 

OVERTURE IN CLASSICAL STYLE— 


Carter 


PERSIAN CARNIVAL—8ornes 
SHORT PIECE FOR BAND— Helbig 


SHORT’NIN’ BREAD SPECIAL— 
Hathaway 


SKIP TO MY LQU— Arr. Herfurth 
TRIUMPHANT—Arr. Herfurth 
TROMPETTE ET TAMBOUR— 


Bizet-Barnes 


TWO MARCHES FOR THE BAND— 
(Bach & Beethoven) Arr.—Erickson 





A comprehensive course 
of study 
for strings 


BEGINNING STRING MUSICIANSHIP 


Violin - Viola - Cello - Bass 


INTERMEDIATE. STRING 
MUSICIANSHIP 


Violin - Viola - Cello - Bass 


b 
Irving Cheyette & Edwin 
Salzman 
Conductor's Manual Includes 
both Beginning and 
Intermediate Lessons 


Books: 75c Manual: $3.50 








EVERYONE SING 


(SA.B.) 
Raymond Rhea 





Full sounding and easy 
to learn arrangements. 75¢ 


LET THERE BE SONG 


(S.5.A.) 
Siegmeister-Ehret 
Examples of | 6th century 





writing to Folk tunes 85¢ 


SINGING IS FUN 


(S.A.) 
Lois Rhea 





Suits your needs for 


an entire year 75¢ 


SINGING TOGETHER 
(S.B. or T.B.) 
. Lois & Raymond Rhea 
A collection in the S.B. 





idiom that has no equal 85¢ 


SING ONE, SING ALL 
(SS. (c) B) 
Irvin Cooper 
Custom made collection 





for the changing voice 85c¢ 








FUN WITH STRINGS 
for String Orchestra 


b 
J. Frederick Muller & Betty 
Elmquist 
Violin A - Violin B - Viola - Cello - 
String Bass - Piano Cond. (Full Score) 
Parts: 15c Full Score: $1.75 





The 
Walter Schumann 
Choral Sorios 


The 
Jester Hairston 


Spuutuals 





Bourne, Inc. 
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136 W. 52nd St., New York 19, New York 
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MORE AND 


MORE MUSIC 


ARCHIE N. JONES 


VERY music educator, particu- 

«4 larly in universities and col- 
leges, would like to find ways of 
extending the influence of his de- 
partment and making it increasing- 
ly significant in the life of the gen- 
eral student body. Even where the 
music department is regarded with 
great respect, can point with pride 
to a substantial list of music majors, 
carries on well-attended classes in 
music appreciation, supplies a pop- 
ular marching band for football 
games and other important occa- 
sions, and perhaps offers also an im- 
pressive schedule of concert pertor- 
mances, both vocal and instrumen- 
tal, there remains a desire for auto- 
matic recognition on the same level 
as major sports—possibly even a 
more solid and permanent status 


among the required subjects of the. 


curriculum. 

Even so, the situation today is far 
better than it was only a few years 
ago. We are constantly hearing of 
new buildings entirely dedicated to 
music, bigger and better campus 
concert halls and theatres, more 
generous appropriations for the nec- 
essary supply of instruments, sheet 
music, stands, platforms, uniforms, 
records, and educational films. On 
the whole, more music courses are 
offered than ever before (including 
private instruction and the coaching 
of special groups of all kinds, from 
jazz bands to symphony orchestras 


Dr. Jones is Professor of Music Edu- 
cation at the University of Texas and 
‘ well-known conductor, composer, and 
vriter, 
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and from barber-shop quartets to 
full choruses) and as a result, there 
is greater manpower in the music 
faculty and a correspondingly larger 
enrollment of students. Among the 
latter, whose tastes, enthusiasms, 
preferences, and prejudices play 
such a significant role in creating 
and maintaining those indefinable 
factors known as “atmosphere,” 
“spirit,” “individuality,” and “tradi- 
tion” in any educational institution, 
music is not subjected to the indif- 
ference or amused tolerance of the 
past. Enjoyment of music is no long- 
er considered effeminate. Even ath- 
letes are proud to admit their musi- 
cal talent, if any, and to recognize 
and applaud its presence among 
their team-mates, especially when 
it takes the form of vocal harmoniz- 
ing during periods of relaxation. An 
outstanding college musician has in 
some cases actually won the hero 
worship usually reserved for the dis- 
ciples of physical culture alone. 


More Appreciation 


In the teaching body also there 
is a growing appreciation of what 
music means to a school, a college, 
or a university. Progressive faculty 
members agree with wide-awake stu- 
dents that an effective musical pro- 
gram is an index to all-round 
achievement. The general public 
has acquired the impression that a 
good school of any kind is almost 
sure to be well represented musical- 
ly. There are even some advanced 










exponents of practical pedagogy 
who can find ways of using music 
as a blender for all educational and 
communal activities, extending its 
influence far beyond the music de- 
partment itself and applying its re- 
sources to the teaching of such sub- 
jects as literature, languages, his- 
history, geography, and mathe- 
matics. 

With such progress already an ac- 
complished fact, the potentialities 
of a well-conducted music depart- 
ment are now practically unlimited, 
and there is every reason for confi- 
dence and gratification among both 
teachers and pupils primarily inter- 
ested in our musical development. 
Nevertheless, it would be a mistake 
to depend entirely upon the momen- 
tum thus far created or even on the 
varied and successful activities now 
carried on wherever music is a rec- 
ognized part of education in gen- 
eral. Some special stimulus must 
frequently be applied to keep school 
and college music at its rightful 
level of importance and to extend 
its effectiveness still further. 

Obviously, the best possible stim- 
ulus to a college or university music 
department is the performance of a 
great artist or ensemble (orchestral, 
operatic, choral, or ballet) of inter- 
national reputation. Leading edu- 
cational institutions all offer per- 
formances of this type, available at 
reasonable prices and generally in- 
cluded in the flat fee for “student 


(Continued on page 49) 

















ASCAP 1914-1945 













ASCAP is proud to join the Music Journal this month in a tribute 


to one of America’s music greats —the beloved Jerome Kern. 


This man of melody immortalized his name in the annals of 





American music with his beautiful songs including such favorites as : 
‘“‘Old Man River’’, “Smoke Gets in Your Eyes’’, “‘All the Things 
You Are”’ and “‘Look for the Silver Lining’’, to name just a few of his 


Ty RRR a eg 


many compositions from the wonderful shows he gave the Nation. 


In addition to his creative talent, ASCAP is proud to 
remember him not only as a charter member, but also 
for his many years of service to the Society as a director. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS, AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 
575 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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JEROME KERN 


At a time when many young men who write scores for our American musical comedies seem 
to be chiefly concerned with being as unmelodious as possible under the delusion that there 
is something a bit musicianly low about mere melody, however good, and that their reputations 
as composers will be advanced in the degree that they abandon it in favor of compositional 
monkey shines, however basically nonsensical, it is something of a relief to find the best of them 
all, Jerome Kern, still sticking to his guns and quietly and unassumingly writing the most 
gracious and graceful tunes that have been written in this country since they laid Victor Herbert, 
God rest his lyrical soul! in the grave. 


HIS appraisal by the eminent 

music critic George Jean Nathan 
of the work of the late Jerome Kern 
finds enthusiastic endorsement the 
world over among music lovers, mu- 
sician and non-musician alike, who 
for many years have been thrilled by 
the haunting melodies of this com- 
poser. Kern began to figure in Broad- 
way’s musical scene in 1911, when his 
show The Red Petticoat, impressed 
the critics with its musical charm, 
and he soared to success in 1914 with 
The Girl From Utah. 

Kern blended a seemingly inex- 
haustible gift of creating melody 
' with a mastery of the technique of 
Stage writing. He brought to the 
lighter forms of opera the principles 
of sound musicianship. Perhaps the 
most striking exemplification of this 
practice is Showboat, the Kern-Ham- 
merstein musical version of Edna 
Ferber’s romantic story of life on 
the Mississippi beginning in the 
‘eighties. Not a few serious critics 
have agreed that this production 
might well have been under the aegis 
of the Metropolitan as a_ great 
American opera. Certain it is that 
most music lovers who in 1927 
thrilled to the soul stirring rendi- 
tion, first by Jules Bledsoe, later by 
Paul Robeson, of the epochal song, 
“Or Man River,” found it as inspir- 
ing as any operatic aria of their ex- 
perience. 

Jerome David Kern was born at 
Sutton Place and 56th Street, New 
York City, January 27, 1885, son of 
Henry and Fanny Kakeles Kern. His 
parents were American-born of Ger- 
man and Bohemian ancestry. His 
early musical inspiration came from 
his mother who taught him piano, 
and from early childhood no profes- 
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sion other than music was consid- 


ered for the future composer. He at- 
tended public schools in New York 
City and in Newark, New Jersey, and 
on his graduation from the Newark 
High School, he entered the New 
York College of Music. He studied 


piano under Alexander Lambert and 
Paolo Gallico, and harmony under 
Dr. Austin Pearce and Albert von 
Doenhoff. Late in his ’teens he went 
abroad for private study. 

In London, he found employment 
in the office of Charles Frohman, 











A rare informal portrait of Jerome Kern 


American theatrical producer. A 
fellow employee in the Frohman of- 
fice was P. G. Wodehouse, the future 
author, with whom in later years he 
collaborated in American theatricals. 
The Frohman experience enabled 
the studious youth to learn the de- 
tails of theatrical production. 

On his return to America, he 
found employment in various music 
publishing houses. He served as staff 
writer, music salesman and pianist. 
One of his tasks at this time was to 
play daily in a large department 
store which allotted certain periods 
to representatives of music publish- 
ers. Kern’s assignment followed the 
daily stint of Jean Schwartz and pre- 
ceded Ernest R. Ball’s. Schwartz 
usually left early and Ball arrived 
late, leaving Kern to play the greater 
part of the day. 

Kern’s talent for refurbishing 
uunes of foreign composition for 
American use was capitalized exten- 
sively. From editing the songs of 
others to the creation of his own 
melodies was an easy transition. 
Thus, he found Broadway recogni- 
tion in 1911, in the musical show 
The Red Petticoat. Three years 
later came his first genuine triumph, 
The Girl From Utah. This musical 
comedy was the starring vehicle of 
the beauteous Julia Sanderson. Her 
memorable rendition of the enchant- 
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ing Kern melody “They Didn’t Be- 
lieve Me,” took New York by storm, 
and the composer was soon ac- 
claimed among the leaders of com- 
position for the lighter forms of 
stage music. 

Two years later, in 1916, Kern 
contributed two musical shows to 
the Broadway list—Very Good Eddie 
and the annual Ziegfeld Follies. In 
1917 he set a record for musical com- 
position with seven complete pro- 
ductions — Oh, Boy, Springtime, 
Have a Heart, Leave it to Jane, Love 
O” Mike, Miss 1917, and Hoopla. 


In Hollywood 


With the decadence of musical 
comedy and the growing importance 
of motion pictures in the amusement 
world, Kern was called to Holly- 
wood in the late twenties to become 
a dominant factor in the creation of 
musical films. Both in the adapta- 
tion of his own stage successes and 
in the composition of original music 
for new stories, he figured in many 
of the leading films, such as: J Dream 
Too Much, for Lily Pons; High, 
Wide and Handsome, for Irene 
Dunne; Swing Time, and Centennial 
Summer. 

He and Oscar Hammerstein, II, 
his collaborator in Showboat, revised 
the stage show for film production 


in 1936. Most admirers of Kern de- 
clare that his masterpiece is Show- 
boat. Its New York run was one 
of the most notable theatrical events 
of the generation, with its familiar 
“Ol Man River,” “Make Believe,” 
“Why Do I Love You,” and “Can't 
Help Lovin’ Dat Man.” 

The list of song hits in various 
shows credited to Jerome Kern run 
into the hundreds. His lyric-writing 
collaborators have been many: P. G. 
Wodehouse, Anne Caldwell, Gene 
Buck, Otto Harbach, Harry B. 
Smith, George Grossmith, Edgar 
Smith, Edgar A. Woolf, B. G. De 
Sylva, and Dorothy Fields. The uni- 
versality of his musical language is 
accentuated by the particular popu- 
larity of some of his numbers in va- 
rious countries. 

The French have appropriated his 
“The Night Was Made for Love,” 
and “Ol Man River,” is generally 
regarded as a Negro spiritual. “Ka- 
lua” is a fine example of 
Hawaiian music and “”Twas Not So 
Long Ago,” is a typical German lied. 

Kern composed in solitude. He 
regarded composition as a_ serious 
business, tried to envision the char- 
acters created in the librettos, and 
in effect, let them compose their own 
songs as the action of the story prog- 
resses in his imagination. He _ be- 
lieved that music in the _ lighter 
forms, as well as in the larger forms, 
is worthy of the composer’s best ef- 
fort. He was intolerant of slipshod 
and careless work 

Kern was one of the first compos- 
ers allied with Victor Herbert in 
1914, in the organization of the 
American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers. Unlike many 
of the composers of popular music, 
Kern enjoyed substantial income 
from the stage productions in which 
his songs invariably have been used. 
He was not unmindful of less pros- 
perous associates in the creation of 
song who have been dependent upon 
sales royalties, and who in the radio 
era have come to be largely deven- 
dent upon the value of the perform- 
ing rights of their copyright music. 

To the campaign of the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers for the protection of these 
performing rights, Kern gave whole- 
hearted support. He served as a di- 
rector of the Society for many years, 
and was a leading figure in its long 
legal and legislative battles to main- 
tain the integrity of performing 


native 
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rights under music copyrights. He 
was an important factor in the So- 
ciety’s growth from a membership of 
two hundred in 1914 to a member- 
ship of 2800 some thirty-eight years 
later, with world wide prestige as 
the most influential of all perform- 
ing right societies. 

One of many important distinc- 
tions was his election to membership 
in the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters. 

Married in England, on October 
25, 1910, to Eva, daughter of George 
Draper Leale, he had one daughter 
Elizabeth Jane. For many years he 
lived in a spacious Bronxville home 
near New York City, but until his 
death he spent much time in a home 
in Beverly Hills near the Hollywood 
studios, making trips from Coast to 
Coast. He died in New York City, 
November 11, 1945, of a cerebral 
hemorrhage. 

In the New York the 
following day the composer was de- 
scribed as ‘“‘a small, jovial man with 
white hair and keen blue eyes be- 
hind horn-rimmed _ glasses,” who 
spoke in sporadic outbursts and had 
a tremendous amount of nervous en- 
ergy.” This “nervous energy,” in the 
course of some 40 years, had pro- 
duced a total of 104 shows for the 
stage and screen, from which the 
number of individual “hit’’ songs 
alone can hardly be counted. It was 
an unusual characteristic of Jerome 
Kern’s that almost all of his com- 
posing was done for musical comedy. 
Only in his later years did he com- 
pose independent pieces—“The Last 
Time I Saw Paris,” a response to the 
German onslaught; a “Portrait for 
Orchestra”; “Mark Twain”; and a 
“Scenario for Orchestra on Show- 
boat.” So far as purely orchestral 
forms of composition are concerned. 
Kern felt a diffidence that his few 
ventures probably did little to over- 
come. Far from having the egomani- 
acal illusions supposedly character- 
istic of great composers, he called 
himself “a musical clothier—nothing 
more or less,” and explained that “I 
write music to both the situations 
and the lyrics in plays.” 


Times of 


Other Critics 
Other critics, however, have re- 


luted the composer’s modesty and 
have not taken quite so pedestrian 
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a view of Jerome Kern’s function as 
a creator. Certainly he is one cre- 
ative artist who did not have to wait 
until years after his death before 
achieving both critical and public 
recognition. Just as Kern’s acumen 
and taste in collecting rare books had 
long made good copy for the Sunday 
supplement journalists, so had his 
peculiar genius for combining in- 
spired melody with humor, dramatic 
sincerity, and sound musical work- 
manship long been talked of by 
long-haired critics. One of these 
critics was Robert Simon, who intro- 
duced Kern to the select clientele of 
Modern Music as early as the Janu- 
ary-February issue of 1929. In an ar- 
ticle focused primarily on the then 
new Showboat, Simon characterized 
Kern as “a well-trained, practical 
musician, who not only knows what 
a fugue is, but even can write one 
without hiring a ghost composer,” 


and made the tollowing evaluation, 
which is even more pertinent today: 

“He is fundamentally a sound 
craftsman, and herein he differs from 
almost every other composer of mu- 
sical comedy today. There are many 
who labor patiently over individual 
songs, but Kern is virtually the only 
who looks on his score as an 
identity. * * * Many a young man 
with a retentive ear has succeeded in 
patterning his efforts after the man- 
ner of Kern, only to discover that 
they did not come to life. * * * Kern, 
in his way, is as inimitable as Ring 
Lardner.” 


one 


Editor’s Note: 

The foregoing biographical material 
has been based on material supplied by 
the American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors, and Publishers and on extracts 
from a speech delivered in the United 
States Congress by the Hon. Philip J. 
Philbin of Massachusetts. 


An early portrait of the composer 
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Otto Harbach and Jerome Kern in Hollywood 


“1 REMEMBER...” 


An interview with Otto Harbach 


by 


ES, I remember Jerry Kern well. 

We worked together on many 
He was a regular pixy in 
those days, too.” 

The speaker was lyricist Otto Har- 
bach, white-haired and _ distin- 
guished, smiling warmly behind his 
heavy-rimmed glasses as he rem- 
inisced about his friend Jerome 
Kern. He continued, 

“The first time we ever worked 
together was when Mr. Dillingham, 
the producer, asked me to see if I 
could write a vehicle for Marilyn 
Miller. Jerry and I and Oscar Ham- 
merstein, who had _ just,’ returned 
from Europe, collaborated. Oscar 


shows. 
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and I did the book and Jerry did 
the musical score, and the result was 
Sunny, a hit from the start. It was 
the beginning of a very happy asso- 
ciation for Kern and me, one lasting 
a good many years. 
Other Shows 

“After Sunny came Crisscross, a 
movie called Men of the Sky (1929), 
and then—The Cat and the Fiddle 
in 1950. The critics didn’t like it 
much but the public loved it.” Judg- 
ing from Mr. Harbach’s enthusiasm, 
this particular show is still his favor- 
ite. He explained eagerly, “You 
never saw such notices as we, got in 


London. Here was a new kind of 
piece. It had no comedy, no chorus. 
It was a straight dramatic show, a 
play about two musicians. The hero 
was a composer of serious music, the 
heroine was an American pop writer. 
The personalities and the music had 
endless possibilities for dramatic 
treatment. I worked out the scenario 
myself. Originally Sigmund Rom- 
berg and I were going to do it, but 
Romberg had another show he was 
concentrating on at the time, so I 
asked him to let me give it to Jerry 
and he graciously consented. 

“Jerry went wild about The Cat 
and the Fiddle trom the start, and 
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we went right to work. It took only 
a couple of months to finish, and 
Max Gordon agreed to produce it. 
You have no idea of the hours of 
labor that went into that production. 
Jerry was very meticulous about 
little details, which, when summed 
up, gave a certain quality to a pro- 
duction. For instance, in that show 
was one scene where a banquet table 
was set with some candelabras which 
had dangling glass pendants. <A 
breeze through an open window was 
supposed to blow on the pendants 
to make a tinkling sound in one 
part of the score. It was the electri- 
cian’s job to make them tinkle at 
the right time, and we spent liter- 
ally hours of our time and the elec- 
trician’s trying to make that syn- 
chronize.”’ 

Kern was meticulous about lyrics 
too, Otto Harbach pointed out. “If 
something was the least bit out of 
balance I had to iron it out, for he 
was a purist. However, if I brought 
in a lyric that really hit him, after 
working it over, he would give up 
piano keys a bang, then get up and 
throw his arms around me.” 

There were other shows after The 
Cat and the Fiddle, including one 
which Otto Harbach believes is the 
public’s favorite, Roberta, produced 
in 1933. “Roberta is still playing 
every season somewhere. It has been 
made into a movie twice, and 
‘Smoke Gets In Your Eyes’ has been 
called one of the great American 
love songs.” 


Rehearsal Problems 


So many things have to be rewrit- 
ten during a rehearsal, the lyricist 
explained. “I am never through 
with a piece. If I can see a spot that 
can be made a little bit better, I 
want to do it. The cast hated to see 
me come around, because they knew 
it meant changes. Sometimes the 
particular limitations of a singer re- 
quire that a number be rewritten or 
even dropped entirely. In the case 
of one song originally found in 
Roberta, we had to eliminate it en- 
tirely because the soloist had so 
much difficulty with it.” 

Kern, however, never threw away 
a melody. If he took it out of one 
show, it would pop up in another. 
He usually composed right at the 
piano. He was not a great impro- 
visor like Rudolph Friml, Harbach 
commented, but he was a great 
craftsman with impeccable _ taste. 
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‘The sweet charm which character- 
ized most of his music was a heritage, 
perhaps, from his Bavarian fore- 
bears. 

“Jerry hated boisterous ‘gang’ 
songs, but he loved charming love 
songs. These could be big and flam- 
boyant like “The Song is You,’ or 
sweet and gentle like those in Show- 
boat.” 

Kern’s home in California too re- 
flected his exquisite taste. He would 
spend hours searching for a special 
piece of furniture for a particular 
spot. After his house was built, he 
started collecting in earnest. His 
library, which he used as a work- 
shop, couldn’t house his files, and 
they finally had to be relegated to 
a closet. 


What was he like as a_ person? 
Otto Harbach paused a moment, and 
then answered carefully. “He was 
a complex person, one who loved to 
play practical jokes and tricks, and 
at the same time frighten people 
meeting him for the first time. Sing- 
ers in particular were very much in 
awe of him as he could be very criti- 
cal in summing up their ability or 
inability to sing. He did have a 
devastating smile, however, which lit 
up his whole face. He was a perfec- 
tionist through and through. Jerry 
could have been a playwright if he 
hadn’t been a musician, for he knew 
a lot about dramatic values. Above 
all, he was a fine composer, and 
America’s music is far richer because 
of his contribution.” 
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Jerome Kern: A Tribute 
By Richard Rodgers 


ERN was typical of what was, and still is, good in our general ma- 

turity in this country in that he had his musical roots in the fertile 
middle European and English school of operetta writing and amalga- 
mated it with everything that was fresh in the American scene to give us 
something wonderfully new and clear in music writing in the world. 
Actually he was a giant with one foot in Europe and the other in America. 
Before he died, he picked up the European foot and planted it squarely 


It is possible, of course, that as this country grows older its various 
art forms will lose their traces of continental origin and perhaps this 
is as it should be, but the first man to break with European tradition in 
theatre music was Jerome Kern in much the same sense that Beethoven 
was the last of the classicists and the first of the romanticists. 

If we were to look for one example at each extreme of his geographi- 
cal range, we might find “Look for the Silver Lining,” with its almost 
beer-hall simplicity, at one end and discover “Ol’ Man River,” with its 
deep turmoil and strong native inflection, at the other. Both are fine 


I have never felt that enough has been said about Kern’s contribu- 
his influence on subsequent writers 
of music in this country. To begin with, he was the composer of a fab- 
ulous theatre combination that contributed a form known as “The 
Princess Theatre Shows.’ I use the word “form” because it was a crea- 
tion separate and distinct from other theatrical ventures. It employed no 
chorus, it rarely changed sets, but it did impart to a small audience the 
feeling that the whole composition of the evening had been created for the 
two ears of the single listener. The orchestra was tiny, as were the voices 
as a rule, but in this particular theatrical scheme of things the effect was 
one of intimacy and warmth and something quite rare and memorable. 
Kern was almost entirely a composer for the theatre, anyway. His infre- 
quent sorties into fields outside the theatre (the symphony hall) were no 
more successful than were those of most of us who tried it, and he always 
came running back to the orchestra pit and the proscenium arch for pro- 
I think he was happiest there because that was where he made 


Perhaps the greatest gratification ever allowed anyone in his life is to be 
able to take a large gathering of people under one roof and through the 
medium of words and music make them feel something deeply and strongly 
within themselves. This was Kern’s privilege and his mission. He accepted 
the privilege gracefully and accomplished the mission beautifully. You 
who read this, and I who write it, stand in his debt. 


From The New York Times, October 7, 1951 
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Here is a Profile of.... 


Musical Shows and their Melodies... . from 





1904 
1905 


1906 


1907 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1913 


MR. WIX OF WICKHAM 
CATCH OF THE SEASON 
Raining 
THE EARL AND THE GIRL 
How’d You Like To Spoon With Me? 
THE RICH MR. HOGGENHEIMER 
Bagpipe Serenade 
Don’t You Want A Paper, Dearie? 
Poker Love 


LITTLE CHERUB 
Meet Me At Twilight 
MY LADY’S MAID 


DAIRY MAIDS 
I'd Like To Meet Your Father 

FASCINATING FLORA 
Ballooning 

MORALS OF MARCUS 
Eastern Moon 

FLUFFY RUFFLES 


THE DOLLAR PRINCESS 
A Boat Sails On Wednesday 
KITTIE GREY 
Just Good Friends 


THE ECHO 

Whistle When You’re Lonely 
KING OF CADONIA 
THE RED PETTICOAT 
THE SIREN 
ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 

I’m A Crazy Daffydil 


GIRL FROM MONTMARTRE 


Don’t Turn My Picture To The Wall 


MIND THE PAINT GIRL 
If You Would Only Love Me 
Mind the Paint 

A WINSOME WIDOW 
Call Me Flo 


DOLL GIRL 

When Three Is Company 
MISS CAPRICE 

Look In Her Eyes 


Many of these Jerome Kern melodies have been arranged for piano, chorus, band, orchestra, etc. | 


1914 GIRL FROM UTAH 


1915 


1916 


1917 





We have arranged a lifetime of shows in chronological 


OH I SAY 
I Know And She Knows 
THE SUNSHINE GIRL 


Honeymoon Lane 


Same Sent OF Gad si 


They Didn’t Believe Me 
You Never Can Tell 
COUSIN LUCY 


LADY IN RED 
Where’s The Girl For Me 
MISS INFORMATION 
Little Love But Not For Me 
NOBODY HOME 
The Magic Melody 
VERY GOOD EDDIE 
Babes In The Wood 
Old Bill Baker 
On the Shore At Le Lei Wei 
Some Sort Of Somebody 
Thirteen Collar 


1919 


HAVE A HEART 
Have A Heart 
You Said Something 


LOVE O’ MIKE 
It Wasn’t My Fault 
Simple Little Tune 
MISS SPRINGTIME 
My Castle In The Air 
ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 
When The Lights Are Low 


1920 


LEAVE IT TO JANE 1921 


Cleopatterer 
The Crickets Are Calling 
The Siren Song 
The Sun Shines Brighter 
MISS 1917 
Land Where The Good Songs Go 
The Picture I Want To See 


1922 


OH BOY! 
An Old Fashioned Wife 
A Pal Like You 
Till The Clouds Roll By 
You Never Knew About Me 


HEAD OVER HEELS 
The Big Show 
Funny Little Something 
Head Over Heels 
OH LADY! LADY!! 
Bill 
Our Little Nest 
When The Ships Come Home 
You Found Me And I Found You 
ROCK-A-BYE BABY 
TOOT TOOT 
The Last Long Mile 


SHE’S A GOOD FELLOW 
The Bull Frog Patrol 
I’ve Been Waiting For You 
First Rose of Summer 
ZIP, GOES A MILLION 
CHARM SCHOOL 
When I Discover My Man 
HITCHY KOO 
NIGHT BOAT 
Left All Alone Again Blues 
Whose Baby Are You? 


SALLY 
Little Church Around The Corner 
Look For The Silver Lining 
Sally 
Whip-Poor- Will 
Wild Rose 


GOOD MORNING DEARIE 
Blue Danube Blues 
Good Morning Dearie 
Ka-lu-a 


THE BUNCH AND [JUDY 
THE CABARET GIRL 
Dancing Time 


carpet pect eae a TL pomp PL prmmeeooct PI promos! mp prrme tf) promee {pooner flypronon fyrmnen fpemnonfporrenfy: 


T. B. HARMS COMPANY, RKO Building, 
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1923 


1924 


1925 


1926 


1927 


1927 


1928 


1929 


’ order as a matter of interest to our readers. 


ROSE BRIAR 
Love And The Moon 
THE BEAUTY PRIZE 
THE STEPPING STONES 
In Love With Love 
Once In A Blue Moon 
Raggedy Ann 


DEAR SIR 

All Lanes Must Reach A Turning 
PETER PAN 

The Sweetest Thing In Life 
SITTING PRETTY 


SUNNY 
D’Ya Love Me? 
I'll Say To You And You'll Say 
To Me 
Sunny 
Two Little Bluebirds 
Who? 


1931 


1933 


CRISS-CROSS 
That Little Something 


LUCKY 
When the Bo Tree Blossoms Again 


SHOW BOAT 
Bill 
Can’t Help Lovin’ Dat Man 
I Have the Room Above 
Make Believe 
Ol’ Man River 
Why Do I Love You? 
You Are Love 


1934 


BLUE EYES 


SWEET ADELINE 
Don’t Ever Leave Me 
Here Am I 
The Sun About To Rise 
"Twas Not So Long Ago 
We Were So Young 
Why Was I Born? 


1936 


THE CAT AND THE FIDDLE 


Don’t Ask Me Not to Sing 

I Watch The Love Parade 

A New Love Is Old 

The Night Was Made For Love 
One Moment Alone 

Poor Pierrot 

She Didn’t Say ‘‘Yes” 

Try To Forget 


1932 MUSIC IN THE AIR 


And Love Was Born 

In Egern By The Tegern See 
I’ve Told Ev’ry Little Star 
One More Dance 

The Song Is You 

There’s A Hill Beyond A Hill 
We Belong Together 

When Spring Is In The Air 


ROBERTA 


Armful of Trouble 


I Won't Dance (film version: 1933) 


I'll Be Hard To Handle 
Let’s Begin 


Lovely To Loox At (film version: 


1935) 

Smoke Gets In Your Eyes 
Something Had To Happen 
The Touch Of Your Hand 
Yesterdays 

You’re Devastating 


THREE SISTERS 
I DREAM TOO MUCH (film) 


I Dream Too Much 
I’m The Echo 
Jockey On The Carousel 


SWING TIME (film) 


A Fine Romance 

Pick Yourself Up 

Never Gonna Dance 
Bojangles Of Harlem 

The Waltz In Swing Time 
The Way You Look Tonight 


1937 


1938 


1939 


1940 


1942 


1944 


1946 





HIGH, WIDE AND HANDSOME 
(film) 

Can I Forget You 

The Folks Who Live On The Hill 


JOY OF LIVING (film) 
Just Let Me Look At You 
You Couldn’t Be Cuter 


VERY WARM FOR MAY 
All In Fun 
All The Things You Are 


ONE NIGHT IN THE TROPICS 
(film) 


YOU WERE NEVER LOVELIER 
(film) 

Dearly Beloved 

I’m Old Fashioned 

You Were Never Lovelier 


CAN’T HELP SINGING (film) 
Any Moment Now 
Californ-i-ay 
Can’t Help Singing 
More and More 

COVER GIRL (film) 

Long Ago (And Far Away) 
Make Way For Tomorrow 


CENTENNIAL SUMMER (film) 
All Through The Day 
Cinderella Sue 
In Love In Vain 
Two Hearts Are Better Than One 
Up With The Lark 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MARK TWAIN Suite For Orchestra 
SONGS: 

The Last Time I Saw Paris 

Day Dreaming 


Write for a complete listing of arrangements dealing with your field of interest to: 
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Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
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A COMPOSER 
SPEAKS HIS PIECE 


HALSEY STEVENS 


\ JOT long ago I was present at a 
4 discussion of “Music for the 
Studio Teacher” presented as one 
feature of a Composers’ League 
meeting in a large southeastern uni- 
versity. The speakers included a 
composer of some repute, known for 
his experiments in quarter-tone mu- 
sic, and a woman teacher of piano, 
in charge of the preparatory depart- 
ment of the university. 

I learned from the former that if 
a composer wants to “make a lot of 
money” publishing teaching pieces 
for the piano, he must do certain 
things, demonstrated in the pub- 
lished works of the speaker. I learned 
from the piano teacher that “chil- 
dren like to play high notes and low 
notes and therefore every teaching 
piece of whatever level must contain 
an ample assortment of “high notes 
and low notes,” no matter what the 
musical content. This point was also 
demonstrated with selections from 
the familiar trivialities of the spe- 
cialists in the teaching piece. 

Though I was not scheduled to 
take part in the panel, I was called 
upon for comment at the close of 
the hour. Two procedures were 
open to me. I could make a few 
general observations, expressing 
pleasure that the subject had been 
discussed at all, and assuring partici- 
pants and audience alike that I felt 
reassured by what I had heard. Or 
I could tell the truth. It took only 
a moment's reflection to show that 
the latter must be done. 

I began by saying that I had been 
dismayed by everything I had heard 
in the meeting. While I realized 
from long experience that much of 


* Reprinted from Official Bulletin of Music 
Teachers Association of California, Forty- 
fourth Annual Convention, 1954. 
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the elementary and_ intermediate 
material for piano teaching is de- 
signed with the motive of profit (for 
composer and publisher) uppermost, 
it had not occurred to me that a 
reputable composer could face an 
assembly of composers and teachers 
and not only confess blandly to shar- 
ing that motivation but urge others 
to climb aboard the “gravy train.” 
It had not occurred to me that a 
piano teacher so respected in her 
profession as to be in charge of the 
preparatory department of a large 
and reputable university could base 
her choice of teaching material ex- 
clusively upon the criterion of what 
the children prefer. This, it seems to 
me, is a little like allowing children 
to choose their own diet without 
supervision or influence, permitting 
them to grow up on chewing gum 
and peanuts because they prefer 
these to more nourishing foods. 

Not once in the discussion was 
anything said about musical value, 
nor was there any mention of works 
by the great composers of the past, 
though this is perhaps understand- 
able, since the meeting was devoted 
primarily to contemporary music. 
But neither was there any mention 
of the composers of stature who have 
turned their attention in recent 
years to the problems of music for 
children. 


Music Available 


What is wrong when these condi- 
tions can exist? 

That there is a musical literature 
accessible to young students beyond 
the pretty ineptitudes of the music 
counterfeiter is clear enough. But 
these works are still pushed aside for 
the meretricious, the tawdry, the 


bowdlerized transcription, the un- 
speakable productions of the “high- 
note-low-note” school. Why? 

Do the children themselves reject 
the good things on principle? Is it 
too difficult, or perhaps even impos- 
sible, to interest them in music 
earlier than Schubert, or later than 
Mendelssohn? I should like to cite 
in refutation of this the changes that 
have taken place in the recital pro- 
grams of one piano teacher in the 
past four years. Since my own chil- 
dren have been her pupils, I have 
been able to observe rather closely 
what has happened. 

In 1951 my son, participating in 
his first recital, played two pieces 
of my own. These were the only con- 
temporary works on the prograin, 
which included the usual assortment 
of Robyn, Thompson, Armstrong, 
Heller, and Clementi, with a few 
items of the Bachs—J. S. and K. P. 
E.—, Beethoven, Brahms, and Grieg. 
The following year my son again 
played two pieces of mine, and one 
from Bartok’s Mikrokosmos, while 
two other students played excerpts 
from Bartok’s For Children. In 1953 
my son played Handel and Schubert; 
my daughter, who had just begun 
studying, played Haydn and two 
pieces of mine, and there were sev- 
eral works of Bartok, Tansman, Mil- 
dred Couper, and other contempo- 
raries, and one original work by a 
student. This year there were twelve 
contemporary works, by Bartok, 
Bloch, Tansman, Tcherepnine, and 
others, including one of mine. 

There may seem to be an exces- 
sive emphasis on the first person 
singular, but what I have cited here 
is, it seems to me, symptomatic. The 
students themselves have asked for 
contemporary music, once they have 
heard it played by others; the teacher 
has not urged it upon them, but has 
merely presented it as a part of the 
vast literature of music opening be- 
fore them, and more often than not 
they accept it in the same spirit. 
There is no apology for its unfamil- 
iarity or its “strangeness” — it is 
neither unfamiliar nor strange to the 
child, to whom all things are new 
and at the same time old. It becomes 
unfamiliar or strange only if he is 
allowed to develop his musical 
senses for a number of years by con- 
tact with traditional materials only. 

The uninitiated may look upon 


(Continued on page 43) 
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The brightest star on the accordion horizon “hitches” his 
talent to another star—SETTIMIO SOPRANI. Dick Contino echoes the 
world-wide recognition of SETTIMIO SOPRANI accordions 

as superior instruments . . . built to withstand the rigorous treatment 
and to meet the tonal demands of a busy and exacting artist. 
Available soon, too, the new Settimio Soprani DICK CONTINO MODELS. 


BELL ACCORDION CORP. 15 E. 23rd Street « New York 


Exclusive Distributors: Settimio Soprani - American Bell . Cellini Products 
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THE GOLDMAN COLLECTION 


KATHLEEN O’D HOOVER 


DWIN Franko Goldman, 
seventy-five-year old founder of 
the beloved Goldman Band and 


composer of notable marches, has 
further enriched the musical life of 
New York by presenting his collec- 
tion of musical autographs to the 
Metropolitan Opera. The nucleus of 
the collection was inherited by Dr. 
Goldman from his uncle, the late 
Nahan Franko. The latter became 
concert master of the Metropolitan 
Opera orchestra in 1881, and in 1889 
joined its conducting staff, on which 
he served until his retirement in 
1913. 

After acquiring his uncle’s collec- 
tion, Edwin Franko Goldman started 
to enlarge it and was particularly 
successful in his undertaking after 
World Wars I and II, when some of 
the finest private collections in 
Europe were turned over to auction 
galleries. Today his collection in- 
cludes several hundred items, dating 
from the time of Bach and represent- 
ing nearly every noted composer and 
many noted conductors and vocal 
artists. The grander items among its 
letters and score-pages have been 
permanently installed on the 39th 
Street Main Floor corridor of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. All were 
translated by Mrs. O’Donnell Hoov- 
er, chairman of the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild’s Memorabilia Com- 
mittee, who had charge of the in- 
stallation. Dr. Joseph Braunstein of 
the New York Public Library’s 
Music Division has checked her 
translations and clarified puzzling 
references contained in many of the 
texts. The rest of the collection is 
displayed by rotation in cabinets on 
the Grand Tier corridor. 

Chronologically the display on the 
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39th Street corridor begins with 
Bach’s title page, entirely in his own 
hand, for his cantata “Wo Gott der 
Herr nicht bei uns Halt.” He writes 
that the work is to be sung on the 
eighth Sunday after Trinity, lists the 
required voices and instruments, and 
appends his majestic signature. 
(Bach, surprisingly, is represented 
in the repertory of many opera 
houses, including the Metropolitan, 
by his secular cantata Phoebus and 
Pan.) The Pergolesi item is a holo- 
graph double page from the score of 
an Agnus Dei for four voices and 
continuo, signed and dated 1732. 
These pages were found to be the 
section missing from the Agnus Dei 
in the complete edition of Pergolesi’s 
works published by Gli Amici della 
Musica da Camera (Rome 1939-42.) 


Unpublished Letters 


The Gluck, Mozart, and Bee- 
thoven letters are the only ones in 
the Goldman collection that have 
appeared in published volumes. 
Gluck writes in 1780 from Vienna 
to Franz Kruthoffer, an attaché in 
the Austrian embassy in Paris, about 
a negligent Parisian publisher under 
contract to publish his opera Echo 
et Narcisse. The opera had failed, 
and the publisher had found a loop- 
hole for repudiating the contract. 
Gluck could have sued, but he seems 
to have been relieved at being let 
out of an unsatisfactory deal. The 
fact that, when Echo et Narcisse was 
revived with notable success, he had 
it published by a Parisian stationery 
dealer shows that he had another 
plan in mind. Mosart, in 1784, 
writes proudly from Vienna to his 
father in Salzburg about a sudden 


flurry of success that he is enjoying. 
His schedule of immediate engage- 
ments reported consisted of five ap- 
pearances as pianist at the palace of 
Prince Galitzin, nine at Count Ester- 
hazy’s, three at the subscription con- 
certs of a pianist named Richter, 
three subscription concerts of his 
own in the same recital hall, and 
three in a theater. Twenty-two ap- 
pearances in five weeks as composer- 
pianist in programs of his own 
works! Beethoven’s letter, undated, 
is to his friend Nicolaus Zmeskall 
von Domanowetz, a court official in 
Vienna who seems to have had the 
hobby of cutting quills. Having run 
out of this necessary tool for music 
writing, the composer pleads in a 
joking mood for a fresh supply. 
Framed with the letter is a musical 
sketch, unsigned but authenticated 
in a handwritten footnote by Anton 
Schindler, Beethoven’s Boswell. The 
fact that it is in pencil and somewhat 
spotted suggests that Beethoven had 
gone for a stroll and paused at a 
café to jot down ideas for later de- 
velopment. 

Except for an idealistic plea pen- 
ned by Borodine from Saint Peters- 
burg in 1886 to two friends, both 
patrons of music, who had quarreled 
and between whom he tries to effect 
a reconciliation, the rest of the let- 
ters deal with similar practical mat- 
ters. Berlioz invites to his house 
Arban, professor of trumpet and 
cornet at the Paris Conservatory, 
whose method is still the standard of 
the world, and Adolphe Sax, in- 
ventor of the saxhorn and _ saxo- 
phone, to show them a system of no- 
tation he has worked out for the new 
instruments perfected by the latter. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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The FRED WARING MUSIC WORKSHOP 


announces its 1955 Season 


Featuring Five Specialized Courses of Instruction 
For — The Choral Director ...Music Educator... 
Piano Teacher... Young Musician 


June 19-24 Basic Choral Workshop 

June 26-July 1 Basic Choral Workshop 

July 3-8 Elementary Music Education Workshop 
July 10-15 Basic Choral Workshop 

July 17-22 Advanced Choral Workshop 

July 24-29 Piano Sessions Workshop 

July 29-August 7 Youth Music Workshop 


Since its inception in 1947, the Fred Waring Music Workshop has provided a unique meeting ground for the music 
educator and professional musician. Its stated objectives have been to encourage increased participation in music, 
and thereby make music an important adjunct to good living for more people. To achieve these ends, the Waring 
Workshop has pioneered in developing, and presenting for educational use, rehearsal and instructional techniques 
based on its accumulated professional experience. Thel955 season offers another forward step in the presenta- 
tion of four specialized courses in addition to the Waring Workshop's basic course of instruction for choral directors. 


Course Descriptions and Registration Information 
BASIC CHORAL WORKSHOPS (June 19, June 26, July 10)—Three one-week courses devoted 


to Waring choral techniques and rehearsal procedures with special emphasis on ''Tone Syllables," 
the famed Waring system of choral enunciation. Also—repertory, microphone and recording 
techniques, choral arranging devices and orientation in basic staging and lighting. Guest 
recitalists and lecturers. Enrollment limited to adult choral directors of school, college, church, 
community and industrial music organizations. 


ADVANCED CHORAL WORKSHOP—A one-week course beginning July I7 reserved for 
choral directors who have previously attended a session of the Waring Workshop. In addition to 
the usual emphasis placed on the refining of all aspects of choral singing, this session will 
concentrate on the visual elements of music presentation with particular emphasis on program 
planning, lighting and staging. Workshop members will prepare and present representative 
programs. 


ELEMENTARY MUSIC EDUCATION WORKSHOP—A one-week course beginning July 3 to be 
presented jointly by the members of the Waring Workshop staff and a faculty team of The 
American Institute of Music Education, including James E, Green, Sally Dietrich, Edna Doll and 
Francis Fox, This joint workshop will direct its attention primarily to the elementary grades and 
the junior high school. Sessions will cover these general subject areas: Music For Children 
(Primary and Intermediate Grades), General Musicianship, Music For Junior High School, 
Rhythmics, Folk Dancing and Dance Forms, In each area, techniques and materials will be offered 
in an integrated program covering singing, dancing, playing instruments, listening and creative 
activities, Enrollment limited to Elementary and Junior High Music Supervisors and Teachers. 





PIANO SESSIONS WORKSHOP—Considering the piano as the basic instrument for building 
balanced musicianship, the Waring Workshop has been carrying on research in the area o¢ 
beginning music instruction through that instrument for the past six years. In 1954, the first 
PIANO SESSIONS WORKSHOP was held to present the results of these studies to piano 
teachers. This year's course will be based on the Waring Workshop's basic findings as well as an 
evaluation of continuing experimental work. The subject areas will include teaching techniques 
for the Young Beginner, the ‘Teen Beginner and the Adult Beginner with special emphasis on the 
PIANO SESSIONS approach to directional music reading and functional keyboard harmony. 
Also, accompanying tips for solo, group or fun singing. Guest lecturers and recitalists. A one- 
wenk course beginning July 24. 





YOUTH MUSIC WORKSHOP—A ten day "leadership program'' beginning July 29 for young 
people of college age and for high school juniors and seniors, Each year the regular sessions 
of the Waring Workshop have included a few college-age students of music who have come 
especially recommended and/or sponsored by their local schools and churches. Many other young 
people have indicated their desire to attend. 1955 offers the first regularly scheduled YOUTH 
WORKSHOP. The program of instruction will be specifically prepared for the music student 
who has demonstrated leadership capabilities and well-balanced musicianship. This workshop will 
offer the student musician an opportunity to rehearse and perform under professional conditions 
for broadcasting and recording. Enrollment will be open to both instrumentalists and vocalists. 
Guest lecturers and recitalists. 





For further information and enrollment application, write: Mrs. Carolyn T. 
Davis, Registrar, Fred Waring Music Workshop, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
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Modern End ria 


CONCERT SIZE for SCHOOL BANDS 


*VINCENT YOUMANS FANTASY 


Contains Great Day, More Than You Know, 
Time On My Hands, Without A Song and 
oo Drums In My Heart. 

mi Scored for band by Paul Yoder. 

mM Also published for mixed (S.A.7.B.) voices 


*IRENE OVERTURE 


Contains Alice Blue Gown, The Talk Of The 
Town, Irene, To Be Worthy and Castle Of 
Dreams. 

Scored for band by David Bennett. 

Also published for mixed (S.A.T.B.) voices. 


A MELODIC CARAVAN 


Contains | Feel A Song Comin’ On, I'm In 
The Mood For Love, It's A most Unusual Day, 
Don't Blame Me and Cuban Love Song 
(Beguine Tempo). 

Scored for band by Paul Yoder. 


MISSISSIPPI SUITE OVERTURE 


Contains Father Of Waters, Huckleberry 
Finn, Old Creole Days and Mardi Gras. 
Scored for band by David Bennett. 


**TRIUMPHAL MARCH 


From the M-G-M picture ‘‘Quo Vadis". 
Scored for band by Erik Leidzen. 


*WIZARD OF OZ FANTASY 


Contains We're Off To See The Wizard, If 
| Only Had A Brain, The Merry Old Land Of 
Oz, Ding-Dong! The Witch Is Dead ond 
Over The Rainbow. 

Scored for band by Paul Yoder. 

Also published for mixed (S.A.T.B.) voices. 


*RIO RITA OVERTURE 


Contains Rio Rita, Following The Sun # 
Around, The Kinkajou, The Rangers’ Song & 


and If You're In Love You'll Waltz. 
Scored for band by David Bennett. 
Also published for mixed (S.A.T.B.) voices. 


BLOSSOM TIME OVERTURE 


Contains Song Of Love, Let Me Awake, 
There Is An Old Vienna Town, My Spring- 
time Thou Art, Keep It Dark and Three Little 
Maids. 

Scored for band by David Bennett. 

Also published for mixed (S.A.T.B.) voices. 


COLORAMA 


Contains Deep Purple, Autumn Serenade, 
Royal Blue and White Orchids. 
Scored for band by Paul Yoder. 


** CONQUEST 


From the 20th Century-Fox picture ‘Captain s 


From Castile’’. 
Scored for band by David Bennett. 


Full School Tnatrumentation 
Full Band $8.00 — Symphonic Band $12.00 


DEEP PURPLE 


Scored for band by Walter Beeler. 


STREET SCENE 


Scored for band by David Bennett. 


PARK AVENUE FANTASY 


With vocal solo of ‘Stairway To The Stars’. 
Scored for band by David Bennett. 


LAURA 


Scored for band by Walter Beeler. 


*THEY CALL IT AMERICA 


Scored for band by David Bennett. 


Also published for mixed (S.A.T.B.) voices. 


MARCH FOR AMERICANS 


Scored for band by David Bennett. 


SONG OF THE BAYOU 


With vocal solo. 
Scored for band by David Bennett. 


TWO AMERICAN SKETCHES 


(March and Nocturne) 
Scored for band by David Bennett. 


DOLL DANCE 


Scored for band by Walter Beeler. 


ON THE TRAIL 


From the ‘Grand Canyon Suite”. 
Scored for band by David Bennett. 


MY OWN AMERICA 


For band and mixed (S.A.1.B.) chorus. 
Scored for band by Merle J. Isaac. 


THROUGH THE YEARS 


With Cornet or Trombone solo. 
Scored for band by Erik Leidzen. 


Full School Vustrumentation 
Full Band $6.00 — Symphonic Band $9.00 


& **Full score included with symphonic band. 
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YOUTH CHOIRS 


(Continued from page 21) 


enough,” as it is to threaten, “The 
next one who talks out of turn will 
not be allowed to sing with us on 
Sunday.” Next Sunday you may want 
all the singers you can get. If you 
must administer punishment, it is 
most effective to send the offender 
out of the rehearsal room. This is 
usually a severe blow to the in- 
dividual, as it takes him away from 
his gang. Also, it rids the room of 
the trouble-maker. If he persists in 
creating a disturbance, send a note 
home to his parents explaining the 
situation. Ask them to reprimand 
him. If this does not get results, in- 
sist that one of the parents accom- 
pany him to each rehearsal. If the 
child still doés not behave properly, 
you don’t want him in the choir at 
all. 

Never punish a child until after 
you have given him warning. If you 
expel him from the choir without 
warning him, you may have to call 
on your minister to get one of the 
church families back into the fold. 
Never allow yourself to become 
angry in front of the group. You 
can say almost anything to young- 
sters if you smile when you do it, but 
the same words uttered in a fit of 
anger will turn the whole group 
against you. Never punish the entire 
choir for the wrongs of one or two 
individuals. Many directors think 
that when they punish the whole 
group, the choir will exert its own 
pressures to keep the individuals in 
line, but this is not the way that it 
works. Instead, the directors im- 
mediately stir up resentment toward 
themselves, not toward the offenders. 
For example, if you threaten to can- 
cel a choir party if anyone giggles 
during the next Sunday service and 
have to follow through on your 
threat, the group feels that you have 
wronged them by taking away one 
of their rewards. 


Those Adolescents 


Most parents and many educators 
find that adolescents are quite un- 
predictable and often uncontrollable 
in their actions. However, many 
church choir failures which occur 
with this age group could be avoided 
if the directors had an understand- 
ing of the nature of the adolescent 
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and ran their choirs accordingly. 

In planning a choir program for 
junior high school children you must 
keep in mind the interest differences 
between the boys and the girls. The 
girls are interested in the boys, but 
the boys have nothing but disdain 
for the girls. Therefore, many of the 
discipline problems come from the 
rivalry between these two groups. 
The best possible solution to the 
problem is to separate the group into 
two choirs, one for the girls and one 
for the boys. 

Organize the boys’ choir around 
their primary interests of sports and 
manly avocations. You may have to 
make it a glorified scout troup which 
also sings, but do everything you can 
to point up the ruggedness of the 
group and to dispel the idea that 
singers are sissies. Play baseball with 
them. Take them on overnight hikes. 
It may be rough on the director, but 
it pays dividends in the end. 

(The second part of Dr. Graham’s 
article on youth choirs will appear in 
the February issue.) 


COMPOSER 


(Continued from page 38) 


contemporary and ancient music as 
unrelated to the common vocabu- 
lary. The scales these employ may 
not be major or minor, but there are 
numerous examples of modal scales 
in the Chopin Mazurkas, and folk 
music is full of them; the metrical 
patterns may be irregular, but there 
are movements in 5/4 not only in 
the Tchaikovsky Sixth Symphony 
but also in the Chopin C-minor 
Sonata; the harmonies may not be 
conveniently reducible to chords in 
thirds, but those in the Bach Three- 
part Invention in F minor are fre- 
quently so reducible only by great 
effort, and the vertical sonority at 
any point may be extremely disso- 
nant. 

None of these complexities (which 
need not be looked upon as com- 
plexities at all) is likely to disturb 
the young music student if presented 
in music which is meaningful and 
within his technical grasp: presented 
without apologies and with a mini- 
mum of explanation. The difficulty 
lies in finding music which is mean- 
ingful, contemporary, and educa- 
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CHORAL WORKS 


BACH - MAGNIFICAT 
Vocal Score (Peters 


WEEE A¥iinesssassae eo ae 

Orchestra Score 

(Peters 729A) .... 8.00 

Set of Orchestra 

Extra Strings, each  .75 
BRUCKNER - TE DEUM 

Vocal Score 

(Peters 73843) .... -90 

Score (Eulenburg 

TY sete iccnss. SR 

Set of Orchestra 

PEE: cbc chank duu eee 

Extra Strings, each  .75 
MOZART - REQUIEM 

Vocal Score 

(Peters 776) ...... 1.00 

Orchestra Score 

(Peters 71873) .... 15.00 

Set of Orchestra 

re 

Extra Strings, each .90 


VERDI - *STABAT MATER 
VERDI - *TE DEUM 


*Vocal Score ..... 75 
*Orchestra Score . 6.00 
*Set of Orchestra 

Tees 
*Extra Strings, each .50 


On approval copies of the Vocal 
Scores available upon request. 


The 1955 Peters Edition Choral, 
Organ, Vocal, Piano Catalogues 
and the Eulenburg Miniature 
Scores Catalogue now available, 
also the new Chamber Music 
Catalogue "From Solo to Nonet" 
(Strings, Brass, Winds) with sec- 
tions for String Orchestra, Wind 
Orchestra and Full Orchestra 
(84 Pages). 


C. F. PETERS 


CORPORATION 
373 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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tionally valid. Sir George Dyson, 
whose book entitled The New Music 
is still pertinent after thirty years, 
comments upon this problem in his 
preliminary chapter. 


The most promising attempt to pro- 
vide music with an enlightened public 
now concentrates its attention on edu- 
There is an enormous amount 
of music written and cultivated not 
only for its own sake, but also for the 
effect it is calculated to have in the 
encouragement of sound taste. . Folk 
music is to provide a link between mu- 
sic that is popular and music that is 
good. . So far as folk tunes are un- 
scrupulously arranged and_ exploited, 
they may achieve popularity at the ex- 
pense of the very qualities that are their 
essential worth. And the same is true 
of the thousand pieces which are writ- 
ten for educational purposes. Techni- 
cally they represent a great gain, for 
degrees of difficulty are now well un- 


cation. 


derstood. But the problem of taste 
remains. When educational music 1s 
too austere it does not appeal. When 


it is too superficial it does not educate.’ 


This lays the problem squarely 
where it belongs: upon the composer 
and the teacher. I have already men- 
tioned the Mikrokosmos of Béla 
Bartok; it is a milestone in contem- 
porary piano music for teaching. 
Bartok was himself a piano teacher 
with a thorough understanding of 
the needs of the student, and as one 
of the most advanced musical think- 
ers of his time he was able to incor- 
porate into the 153 pieces of this col- 
lection what is without doubt the 
best possible introduction to con- 
temporary musical tendencies. But 
no other composer of the first rank 
has concerned himself with the needs 
of the student. beyond a work or 
two thrown off without much con- 
sideration of the pedagogical prob- 
lem, and these latter are consequent- 
ly very uneven in their quality and 
usefulness. The Stravinsky Easy 
Pieces for piano duet would be more 
valuable if the second part were less 
complex. As it is, the player who 
finds the easy part interesting is like- 
ly to be confused by the complica- 
tions of the other, and by the time 
he is able to think in terms of the 
interchange, his own part may have 
little interest for him. Vaughan 
Williams’ Six Teaching Pieces range 
from the relatively easy to the mod- 
erately difficult, and are likely to be 

*George Dyson, The New Music (London, 
Oxford University Press, 1924), pp. 11-12. 


neglected because of that range; they 
are also rather uneven in musical 
quality. The series called Masters of 
Our Day, begun in the 1930's, had 
the admirable intention of creating 
a library of easy pieces by significant 
American composers. Several of 
them, by Copland, Cowell, Randall 
Thompson, and others, are a genu- 
ine contribution, but some com- 
posers took their responsibilities 
lightly and the pieces they provided 
cannot be said to be either interest- 
ing or useful. There are good pieces 
by Prokofiev, and less good ones by 
other Russian composers; and there 
are two admirable sets of Duets for 
Children by Sir William Walton. 


New Music 


But although publishers occasion- 
ally bring out new and important 
music appropriate for teaching, these 
occasions are far too infrequent, and 
the composer must be accused of 
shortsightedness in his reluctance to 
think in such terms. It is rewarding 
to hear a large orchestral or choral 
work in a polished professional per- 
formance; but unless composers with 
something important to say can 
bring themselves to write for stu- 
dents as well, they will continue to 
find themselves cut off from adult 
performers and listeners because of 
differences in vocabulary. It is not 
enough merely to write music which 
is easy: it must be attractive and it 
must ‘have educational — validity. 
Ideally, the composer with teaching 
experience is best equipped to write 
such music, since he will have be- 
come aware of educational neces- 
sities in the course of his teaching. 
But it is not impossible for the non- 
teaching composer to acquire the 
requisite understanding of the needs 
of the music student, if he will turn 
his whole mind to the problem at 
hand. 

Once the composer has been per- 
suaded to write such music, it re- 
mains for the teacher to make use of 
it. I can hear protests: “But how am 
I to know what is good?” To that I 
am tempted to answer, “How do you 
know what is good in the music of 
the past?” But then I think of the 
devotion of many teachers to the 
music of Henselt and Heller, and 
realize that all too often the choice 
is a matter not of taste but of fa- 


(Continued on page 47) 
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GOLDMAN 


(Continued from page 40) 


Weber informs his publisher, Peters 
of Leipzig, that he is finishing 
Oberon and offers to send him a new 
Mass. Wagner sends to Heinrich 
Esser, a conductor of the Vienna 
Opera, a flood of instructions about 
casting and rehearsing Tristan, as- 
suming apparently that the manage- 
ment can brush aside all other proj- 
ects for the season. Liszt plans to cur- 
tail a heliday in Rome in order to 
be in Munich for the world premiére 
of Rheingold. Johann Strauss tells a 
Viennese concert master that he will 
wait until the seventy-fifth perform- 
ance of one of his operas before de- 
ciding on its definitive form. Framed 
with his note is a page on which he 
has written the melody of “Die 
sch6ne blaue Donau.” 

Rossini (age sixty-five) writes his 
agent of bills received and funds due 
him and urges that his Signor 
Bruschino be revived. Donizetti 
sends Gilbert Duprez, the tenor cast 
for the lead in his Les Martyrs, 
twenty-five bottles of claret “to for- 
tify your chest during the fatigues of 
rehearsal time.” Verdi gallantly de- 
nies having made uncomplimentary 
remarks about the soprano who cre- 
ated the role of Desdemona in his 
Otello, and who had threatened to 
sue him for slander. Framed with 
this letter is his sketch for the his- 
toric chorus “O signore dal tetto 
natio,” in his opera J Lombardi, that 
fired the Milanese to make their first 
demonstration against Austria. Leon- 
cavallo speculates on the adaptabil- 


ity of various plays for the lyric. 


stage. Framed with his letter is an 
autograph sketch for Mascagni’s 
Iris, inscribed “To the great and 
charming artist Bessie Abott (sic), 
with my admiration and affection.” 

Tchaikovsky apologizes for having 
to postpone an engagement in 
Frankfort, as conductor of a pro- 
gram of his own works, in order to 
attend the Saint Petersburg premiére 
of his ballet Sleeping Beauty. 
Gounod recommends to Sir Julius 
senedict, the London critic, a pupil 
of Pauline Viardot. With his note is 
framed an autograph quotation from 
Faust, Act I. Dukas wittily con- 
eratulates Pierre Louys for contriv- 
ing the departure of a too obsteper- 
ous child from the neighborhood 
they both inhabit. In the same frame 
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of a grand? 


There’s all the difference in the 
world between the two spinets 
pictured above. A difference 
you can’t see, but a difference 
vou can hear the instant you 
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That difference is dyna-ten- 
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the number “1” piano above. 

What is this principle of extra 
string tension? Why is it prac- 
tical only in an Everett? And, 
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Everett’s booklet, “‘This is dyna-tension,” 
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INSTRUMENTAL 
ENSEMBLES 


Arranged by WILLIAM H. CHALLIS 


Bb CLARINET QUARTETS 


For 4 Bb Clarinets with Score 
ALICE BLUE GOWN 
OVER THE RAINBOW 
DEEP PURPLE 
WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 
THROUGH THE YEARS 


price $1 50 each 


BRASS QUARTETS 


For Ist and 2nd Trumpets, Ist and 2nd 
Trombones with Score 


THROUGH THE YEARS 
WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 


price $1.50 each 


SAXOPHONE QUARTETS 


For Ist and 2nd Eb Alto Sax, 3rd Eb Alto 
Sax and Bb Tenor (printed separately), 4th 
Bb Tenor Sax and Eb Baritone (printed 
separately) with score. 


AUTUMN SERENADE 
I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 
MORE THAN YOU KNOW 
SONG OF LOVE 


price $1.50 each 


TROMBONE QUARTETS 


For 4 Trombones with Score. 


OVER THE RAINBOW 
MORE THAN YOU KNOW 
I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 
LAURA 


price $1.50 each 


STRING QUARTETS 





For Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello 
with Score. 


AUTUMN SERENADE 
DAYBREAK 
IT’S A MOST UNUSUAL DAY 
MOONLIGHT MOOD 
MOONLIGHT SERENADE 


price $1.50 each 


BRASS SEXTETS 


For Ist and 2nd Cornets, Ist and 2nd 
Trombones, Baritone (Bass-Treble) and 
Tuba with Score. 


GREAT DAY 
DRUMS IN MY HEART 


(with Drum Solo) 
WITHOUT A SONG 
TEMPTATION 
LAURA 
BLUE MOON 


Price $1.75 each 


: 


For 3 Flutes with Score 


DOLL DANCE 
LITTLE RED MONKEY 
TURKEY IN THE RAW 

YANKEE DOODLE ON TOUR 


price $1.50 each 
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is an autograph sketch for Ariane et 
Barbe-bleue, Act I. Debussy pays 
high compliments to Albert Carré, 
director of the Opéra-Comique, on 
the 1905 revival of Pelléas et 
Mélisande. Stravinsky describes the 
origins of The Rake’s Progress and 
defines his ripened conception of 
opera. 

The score-pages displayed with 
these letters include Schubert’s com- 
plete A-flat Piano Sonata, with his 
signature and the date March 1817, 
a page from the opera buffa that 
Haydn either composed or adapted 
from some standard Italian work for 
performances for his patron, Count 
Fsterhazy, and a page from Liszt’s 
dramatic cantata Sainte Cécile. 
There is also a page from Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s orchestrated version of 
Dargomijsky’s Stone Guest. This 
stark setting of Pushkin’s drama on 
the Don Juan legend had progressed 
only as far as the vocal score. Rim- 
sky-Korsakov had been entrusted by 
the composer to complete it. There 
are also pages from the scores of 
Bellini’s Norma, Wolf-Ferrari’s Der 
Liebhaber als Arzt, and Richard 
Strauss’ last opera, Capriccio. 

Each of these items is displayed 
with a portrait of the composer in a 
frame of antique gold, and the whole 
is secured to the wall by anchor bolts 
that penetrate deep into the bricks 
behind the plaster surface. 

In an address to the several hun- 
dred guests at the unveiling of the 
display Dr. Goldman stated, ‘For 
many years it was my intention to 
present my collection to some cul- 
tural institution where its permanent 
exhibition would make it accessible 
at all times to the music-loving pub- 
lic. I have chosen the institution 
whos’ >rchestra pit was the scene of 
my iitisical apprenticeship and that 
of my uncle before me, and the 
impetus to our coming of age as 
musicians. I feel that my collection 
has found its right home.” 444 





I WON’T LEARN 


(Continued from page 25) 


the teacher’s ‘“success.”” One some- 
times encounters a teacher who will 
state that he is teaching in a “‘very 
stubborn community,” or that “the 
students are so set in their ways 
through the influence of their last 
teacher that they won’t listen to me.” 


Still others complain that “my stu- 
dents don’t want to do anything 
right,” or “the kids in my school 
don’t know what discipline is.” 

A common thread that runs 
through all of these complaints is, of 
course, the assumption that everyone 
is out of step but the teacher. The 
teacher “knows” that he is right and 
everyone else is wrong. The concept 
is highly authoritarian, and of itself 
throws considerable light on what is 
probably a basic cause of student re- 
sistance to the teacher. 

Please note that we are now speak- 
ing of pupil resistance to the teacher. 
We are too apt to say that the 
student who withdraws from band, 
orchestra, choir or is not interested 
in music when, as a matter of fact, 
he listens to music on radio and 
television, attends concerts, collects 
records, and shows other strong 
evidences of an intense and lasting 
interest in music. Close observation 
and a Jittle common sense will show 
that most pupils respond very well, 
within their limits, to any program 
which encourages their growth and 
maturation. The one enduring force 
within the pupil with which the 
teacher must establish contact ts this 
wholesome tendency toward matur- 
ity. The pupil seeks to realize him- 
self. If the music program can con- 
tribute to this tendency we shall 
have not pupil resistance but whole- 
hearted cooperation. 


Thwarts Maturity 


The highly authoritarian teacher 
thwarts maturity. He does not trust 
and nourish the seeds of self-govern- 
ment and the aspirations of self- 
hood among his students. He is not 
willing for them to learn their mis- 
takes or mis-evaluations, for such 
things pose a threat to his self- 
esteem as a teacher. The music 
teacher, particularly, is steeped in 
the tradition of a profession which 
idolizes “perfection” as the supreme 
virtue, and regards “error” as a 
cardinal sin. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the training of the 
teacher of music and the particular 
set of values with which he has be- 
come endowed constitute an insuper- 
able obstacle to his ability to accept 
a student-centered philosophy of 
teaching. 

It would be erroneous to assume 
that authoritarian procedure is the 
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sole causative factor of pupil resis- 
tance in all instances. To the writer, 
however, authoritarian procedures 
applied in human relationships are 
both wasteful and impractical in 
terms of human happiness and wel- 
fare, for fundamentally they serve 
the personal needs of the authority 
and reveal a poorly concealed dis- 
trust of the abilities and motives of 
others. AAA 





COMPOSER 


(Continued from page 47) 


miliarity. The answer then becomes: 
familiarize yourself with this new 
music. 

There is no place in the music- 
teaching profession for standing still, 
nor even for progressing at a com- 
fortably relaxed pace. Play the new 
music yourself, hear all you can of it, 
and once the novelty of the immedi- 
ate sound has worn off you will find 
that most of it is clearly related to 
music of the past through principles 
which remain more or less constant: 
the principles of thematic logic, of 
return after digression, of motivic 
development, of textural contrast, of 
planned modulation. Twentieth- 
century innovations have modified 
but have seldom displaced these 
principles. And once the new music 
has become familiar to you, you will 
be able to recognize its merits, to 
evaluate it as you evaluate the music 
of the past. 


Tell Publishers 


One thing more: if you have dif- 
ficulty in finding good contemporary 
music for your purposes, let the pub- 
lishers know. Indicate what your 
needs are: more pieces of this kind 
or that, works of specific technical 
levels, presenting specific perform- 
ance problems. The publisher is 
necessarily guided by what has sold 
in the past, but with such an indica- 
tion from music teachers, no pub- 
lisher could afford to remain 
apathetic. What you and your stu- 
dents will buy and use, any pub- 
lisher will be happy to bring out— 
provided the composer can be per- 
suaded to write it. And unless he 
does write the music you need, his 
larger works are unlikely ever to 
reach the audience for which he 
hopes in writing them, 4 4 & 
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NORMAN SHAVIN 


In AN effort to please every musical palate, the record-makers are busy 
turning out disks flavored with all the spices and sweets available. Here 
are some to twist on your turntable. 


VOCAL 

ELIZABETHAN Love Soncs and HarpsicHorp Pieces: By various 15th and 
16th Century composers; Hugues Cuenod, tenor, and Claude Chiasson, 
harpsichord (Lyrichord, 12”, LL 37). Among the composers of 11 songs 
pressed here, you may recognize only Orlando Gibbons and Ben Jonson. 
But one cannot fail to recognize the quiet, pervading beauty of these brief, 
tender vignettes that moved fair lads and lasses perhaps 350 years ago. 
Their timeliness is as imperishable as their theme—love—and they are 
sung and played by the artists with deep affection and charm. Perfect for 
a twosome entwined before a roaring fireplace who sense the mood of 
Jonson’s “To Celia”: “Drink to me only with thine eyes..... oy 


Verpi: Eight arias from “Otello,” “La Traviata,’ “Don Carlo,” “The 
Masked Ball,” ‘Falstaff,’ and “Rigoletto”; Robert Weede, baritone The 
Concert Arts Orchestra, Nicholas Rescigno, conducting (Capitol, P-8279, 
12’). One could not ask for a more representative and colorful bouquet of 
operatic melody from these major operas. Weede could have had _ better 
support from more favorable sound engineering, but his sturdy dramatics 
leave no question as to his grasp. The sound is good. 


Easter Morets: The Welch Chorale, James B. Welch, director (Lyri- 
chord, LL 52, 12”). This group of 35 singers, a standard fixture on radio 
and in a Bronx church, essays 17 motets of the 15th and 16th centuries, 
with Easter themes. They’re well ahead of the season; for that matter, 
they’re well ahead of competition. Mostly a cappella and minus booming 
sound, this artfully recorded disc conveys religiously a quiet and hallowed 
adoration of the season. Libretti on the jacket add understanding. An 
unusual collection, sung with devotion. 


SYMPHONIC 

Piston: Symphony No. 3, Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orchestra, How- 
ard Hanson, conducting (Mercury, MG 40010, 12”). Completed over seven 
years ago under commission of the Koussevitzky Music Foundation, this 
unmistakably American work is mature Piston; it won the Pulitzer Prize 
in Music in 1947. Its slow-fast, slow-fast patterns keep it hopping between 
somber and rigorous passages, and the man with the baton is on top of 
the alternating current all the way. I can feel no warmth for this symphony, 
but I cannot deny that its power does emerge if its message does not. The 
sound is first-rate. 


SHOWPIECES FOR ORCHESTRA: The Radio In American Sector (RIAS) 
Symphony Orchestra, Berlin, and The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Ferenc Fricsay, conducting (Decca, DL 9738, 12”). A well-tempered bril- 
liance is displayed throughout in the works on this sharp-sounding item: 
Tschaikowsky’s “1812 Overture”; Strauss’ “Radetzky March”; Verdi’s Over- 
ture to “La Forza del Destino” and Preludes to Acts 1 and 3 of “La Travi- 
ata,” and Smetana’s “From Bohemia’s Woods and Fields.” Good orchestral 
fireworks and tonal majesty. The Tschaikowsky has brief choral parts, 
which add new meaning and make of the item less of a hard-ridden musical 
warhorse than before. 

SHOSTAKOVICH: Symphony No. 5, Symphony Orchestra of Radio 


(Continued on page 50) 
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MORE MUSIC 


(Continued from page 29) 
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activities,” both cultural and ath- 
letic. Unfortunately, the knowledge 
that such performances are paid for 
in advance and can be accepted or 
ignored as convenient often holds 
down the potential audience and 
deprives the attraction of some of its 
value. There is a tendency among 
students to stay away from events 
labeled “highbrow” and to turn up 
only for the best advertised and 
most obviously popular stars. In 
some cases the student body be- 
comes part of the audience of a 
civic or community concert series, 
and here there is greater likelihood 
that ticket-holders will take advan- 
tage of their opportunities. 

Next to the tremendous stimulus 
of a visiting celebrity or group rep- 
resenting the upper strata of the 
concert field or musical stage one 
must place the worthiest and most 
successful examples of student and 
faculty performance—the programs 
of instrumental or vocal music by 
individuals or ensembles, and the 
local stage performances involving 
singing, acting, playing, and danc- 
ing, from popular musical comedy 
to grand opera. “Opera workshops” 
have become so common that a first- 
class production of almost any stage 
work is no longer a rarity, and 
world premieres of important con- 
temporary operatic works have been 
presented on the stage of an Amer- 
ican college or university. Even 
when the resources of a music de- 
partment do not permit such elab- 
orate and ambitious undertakings, 
the proof of what can be done with 
local talent is bound to prove stim- 
ulating. 


Expansion 


Recently our colleges and univer- 
sities have been experimenting suc- 
cessfully with other ways of enlarg- 
ing the work of their music depart- 
ments. It has been found that the 
temporary presence of a new _per- 
sonality on the campus, not neces- 
sarily a performer in the accepted 
sense, can supplement the activities 
of the regular teaching staff and 
create fresh interest and enthusiasm 
among students who may have come 
to consider their work largely rou- 
tine. To some extent this need has 
been satisfied by “resident” com- 
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A LITTLE OF DISC AND DATA 


(Continued from page 48) 
Berlin, Ernest Borsamsky, conducting (Urania, URLP-7098, 12”). Dmitri 
wrote this music “to order’—political order—as proof that he was back 
in the Soviet fold. As such, it opens the second part of his musical life— 
re-alignment with a theory of art handed down from the Kremlin. It has 
been too much discussed to bear review here; little can be added; what's 
more, this version adds little to the other recordings available. Sound, 
good. 
STRING ORCHESTRA 

BarTOK: “Divertimento” and “Two Portraits,’ RIAS Symphony Orches- 
tra, Berlin, Ferenc Fricsay, conducting (Decca, DL 9748, 12”), Between 
the “Divertimento” (1939) and the “Two Portraits” (1907) stand more 
than 30 years in Bartok’s musical life. But they are first cousins in spirit, 
displaying a youthfulness fringed by touches of the comic and the sardonic. 
The “Divertimento” is a personal, affectionate item that has a warm lyri- 
cism. The “Portraits,” one “perfect” and the other “distorted,” contrast 
material originally designed for a violin concerto, and so require versatility 
from the strings. Fricsay, a onetime Bartok pupil, pays homage to his mas- 
ter in two nicely-recorded pieces. 

BAND 

“La Fiesta MEXICANA”: Five pieces for band, Eastman Symphonic Wind 
Ensemble, Frederick Fennell, conducting (Mercury, MG 40011, 12”). Don’t 
let the title fool you: It’s the name of one of the quintet of compositions— 
by H. Owen Reed (and perhaps the most original on the disc). Others are 
by Mennin (“Canzona’’), Persichetti (“Psalm”), Thomson (“A Solemn 
Music”) and Hanson (“Chorale and Alleluia’). Apart from the “Fiesta” 
this is mostly unexciting stuff except that the ensemble is a great collabora- 
tive effort backed by a fine sound engineer who got out of the band just 
what they put into the music. 


VIOLIN 

‘Tscuarkowsky: Violin Concerto in D major, David Oistrakh; 
State Orchestra, Franz Konwitschny, conducting (Decca, DL 9755, 12”). 
Comes another version of this overdone, but still lush, item. Oistrakh has 
a touching fullness of tone when he puts his mind to it. He also has an 
affecting way of taking minor liberties with the music as it is written— 
something only a score-follower can notice. For all his fiddling, however, he 
plays a wicked violin in a piece that isn’t designed for amateurs. All told, 
there are better versions to be had. This will please a discriminating 
listener, but not a perfectionist. 

MENDELSSOHN: Violin Concerto in E minor, Fredell Lack, violin; Alex- 
ander Smallens conducting the Stadium Concerts Symphony Orchestra. 
This is a Music Appreciation Record, available on the Book of the Month 
Club’s new subscription series. One side has the uninterrupted performance 
(neatly done, I add); the other, an analysis by Thomas Scherman. Again 
a wholly noteworthy contribution to the understanding of Felix’s melodi- 
ous concerto. Except for such a Scherman phrase as this, which can only 
baffle a layman listener: “Starts with a series of arpeggios which legato and 
gradually become staccato or disconnected.” 

OTHER INSTRUMENTAL 

Bartok-MiLHAup: Reginald Kell, clarinet; Melvin Ritter, violin, and 
Joel Rosen, piano (Decca, DL 9740, 12”). Milhaud’s “Suite” for the trio 
displays the impeccable virtuosity of Kell; it’s a bubbling item. Unre- 
strained, fragmentary, slick, and small-scaled. Bartok’s “Contrasts” leans 
to the broody and moody side, nervous and skittish. It emerges more as 
a tonal exercise, lacking even sustained lyricism that one can find in Bartok. 
These are curiosities, but well played, well recorded. 

Tne Harp: Edward Vito, harpist, in seven works (Cook, 1030, 10”). 
Vito's virtuosity in works by Chopin, Debussy, and others would make the 
angels swap in their harps for tubas. His fleet-fingered work, whether in 
dramatic sweeps or feathery touches, makes standard items sound fresh. 
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posers, some of whom have actually 
taught theory, harmony, and com- 
position, but whose greatest value 
has been in their mere presence on 
the campus, providing inspiration 
to interpretative as well as creative 
talents and setting a practical exam- 
ple for all who take their music 
seriously. Incidentally, such a posi- 
tion has generally enabled the com- 
poser to accomplish creative work 
of his own which might otherwise 
have been impossible because of eco- 
nomic strain and the absence of any 
feeling of security. 

Some of our educational institu- 
tions have applied the principle of 
“artist in residence’ to other fields 
than music, particularly painting 
and literature. One small college has 
been enriched by a fabulous bequest 
which directed the spending of con- 
siderable sums on visiting scientists 
and leaders in public affairs, each 
of whom was to be on the campus 
for at least a week at a time, ready 
to consult with students individual- 
ly and in groups, besides making 
one or more public addresses. ‘The 
idea has proved of immense value, 
but unfortunately its restrictions 
forbid the inclusion of musical 
guests, in spite of the admitted im- 
portance of music in and beyond 
the curriculum. The fact must also 
be faced that when an educational 
institution engages a lecturer for a 
single appearance, the choice is al- 
most sure to fall upon a_ political 
figure, an author, or an expert on 
current events. 


Guest Lecturer 


Only one man, so far as I know, 
has made a serious dent in this tra- 
dition lately, and his efforts in the 
educational field have made it clear 
that any music department could 
easily take advantage of the new 
trend toward visiting stimulators 
to increase the appeal and authority 
of its own work. I am referring to 
Sigmund Spaeth, who has spent 
years in developing an audience of 
the type that is seldom if ever 
reached by our scholars, critics, 
teachers, and serious musicians. 

There may be only one Sigmund 
Spaeth, but there are certainly other 
individuals, perhaps including 
teachers of music already active in 
the educational field, who could 
lend their gifts and enthusiasm to 
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such an exchange system of musical 
stimulation. Even the most efficient 
and successful music department 
can profit by the occasional injec- 
tion of unfamiliar personalities, un- 
accustomed approaches, and novel 
points of view. There may be some 
disagreement as to details, but the 
aims and ideals are bound to be the 
same: to make the work of the music 
department as valid, influential, and 
significant as is humanly possible. 
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The Victor 
Herbert Story 


Coming in the February 
issue of MUSIC JOURNAL. 
Another in the current se- 
ries of informal accounts 
about America’s best-loved 
composers. 


Be sure to watch for it 
next month. 











Quiz For 


Squares 


The three-letter word-square be- 
low has words that read the same 
horizontally and vertically. Find a 
very musical four-letter word to go 
in the blank spaces also horizontally 
and vertically, so that you will have 
a four-letter word-square (four 
four-letter words that read the same 
horizontally and vertically). 


(Solution on page 64) 
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in Everything but 


PRICE 
A Panel Proved Fact 


Yes, it’s a fact: BILTMORE BRASSES, new 
from bell to mouthpiece, have been acclaimed 
by a panel of experts as student-priced instru- 
ments that actually match the performance of the 
costliest horns. Why be satisfied with less when 
you can now get professional looks, feel and 
tone at student prices. Be fair to yourself. Write 
TODAY for name of nearest Biltmore dealer. 
TARG & DINNER, INC., Exclusive Distributors 


425 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 5, Illinois 
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MUSIC CAREERS 


(Continued from page 9) 


the attainment of the Bachelor's de- 
gree. Each year a higher percentage 
directly to 
graduate schools all over the coun- 
try. Why has the graduate degree 
become so important? 

This is a very difficult question 
to answer, for graduate degrees do 
not have the same value for all. 
Graduate study is described by 
some as the natural culmination of 
the academic learning process, by 
insurance, by still 
others as a means of holding posi- 
tions that have 
cured. No matter 
graduate study 
you. should 
may 


of students are going 


others as job 


been se- 
what the reason, 
is here 


already 


to stay, and 
know the route you 
have to travel. I mentioned 
once before that the majority of you 
cannot, at this point, accurately 
foretell your future place in profes- 
sional life, that you may well change 
your minds many times before you 
have kind of job or 
position you prefer. It is also very 
possible that some of you may never 
secure the kind of position which 


secured the 


you really desire. 

You do not need a degree to per- 
form in a symphony orchestra—you 
need only be a topnotch performer 
on your instrument, better than 
who will audition for the 
same position—but you may not 
wish to play in a symphony orches- 
tra all your life. You do not need a 
degree to become a concert artist— 
you need only be a superlative per- 
former, so recognized by the musical 
world—but, you may not always 
concert artist. You 
may choose to teach public school 
music in the elementary grades, and 
for this position you are qualified 
through the Bachelor of Music Edu- 
cation degree—but, you may later 
decide against this particular area 
of specialization in favor of college 
or university teaching. 


others 


wish to be a 


The answer 
to this constant change of profes- 
sional pace is the advanced degree, 
for it opens the doors to many facets 
of the profession which might other- 
wise be closed. 


Examples 


Let us consider some actual facts 


UNIFORMS 


Tests Prove “GLORY” Whipcord Best 


Comparison with Standard Whipcords 
Important to all who need Fill-ins or 


Does 


from the field of education, for ex- 
ample. In academic life graduate de- 
grees are absolutely essential. T'wen- 
ty-five years ago a college graduate, 
holding either the Bachelor of Mu- 
sic or the Bachelor of Music Edu- 
cation degree, could expect place- 
ment in good teaching positions in 
colleges or universities. A minimum 
of a Master’s degree is now required 
for such placement. In many state- 
supported institutions it is impos- 
sible to secure positions until one 
has completed the doctorate or until 
he can show progress toward the 
completion of that degree. One's 
position on a faculty is often depen- 
dent on the extent of his graduate 
study—il he has a doctorate, he is 
more likely to be considered for 
promotion in both rank and salary. 

I hasten to add that this is fast 
becoming the normal situation. 
There are exceptions to this policy, 
and oddly enough it is truce that 
some exceptional institutions still 
put other requisites ahead of the de- 
gree when selecting faculty person- 
nel. The example offered by Ober- 
lin is indicative: there are over 60 
teachers in the Conservatory; at the 


“GLORY” Whipcord cost more than 
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Complete Set of New Uniforms. 


A nationally famous Testing Laboratory re- 
“GLORY” Whipcord is not only 


ports that 
24.°% stronger to begin with; it’s 352% 
stronger after lots and lots of wear. 

“GLORY” Whipcord was also found to be a 
22%. better weave, made of finer grade wool, 


weighing 1514-16 oz. Net Mill Weight even 
hefore shrinking and moth-proofing. 


FIRST IN STYLE — FIRST IN QUALITY 


standard whipcords? No. Is it available in all 
colors? Yes. A trained Ostwald representative 
will answer your questions and help you 
select styles, etc. 


Your order receives superb tailoring attention 
in every detail. And delivery promises are de- 
pendable—you receive written confirmations. 
Phone or write for Catalog C-50 featuring 60 
designs. “Fund Raising Ideas’ booklet also 
free on request. 


ee 
Uni Youns by 


Mslwald. 


ATEN ISLAND 1 
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present time there is one Ph.D. on 
the faculty, with a second to be ap- 
proved during the course of the 
second semester. But the policy util- 
ized by Oberlin and certain other 
large schools cannot be adopted by 
lesser institutions, whose “rating” 
in educational associations is large- 
ly dependent on the number of 
high-ranking degrees displayed by 
the college catalog. 


Start at Bottom 


And herein lies the stinger! As 
young professional musicians and 
teachers, few of you can expect to 
start life with a position at a large 
or important institution. As in any 
other profession, it will probably be 
your lot to start at the bottom in a 
very small school and create a pro- 
fessional reputation which — will 
carry you on to successively more 
important positions. But the smaller 
schools, plagued by the necessity of 
maintaining a satisfactory accredit- 
ing standard, must also be interested 
in securing young teachers with a 
rich background of graduate study. 
If the teacher has a doctorate, it 
helps the artificial standard of the 
school. Let me give you an ex- 


ample to illustrate the point: First, 
a letter received last spring from the 
president of a small midwestern cul- 
lege read: 

“Next September we will be in 
need of an addition to our music 
staff. The position calls for a young 
person of unusual ability as a_per- 
former on piano who might also, 
in addition to studio instruction, be 
required to teach one course in mu- 
sic theory and perhaps a section of 
music appreciation. We prefer can- 
didates who have completed the 
doctorate—certainly it is essential 
that they possess the minimum of a 
Master’s degree, and they should 
present a background of successful 
teaching experience. The rank and 
salary will be dependent upon the 
qualifications of the individual se- 
lected, but for purposes of your 
recommendation I can report con- 
fidentially that the appointment 
will be in the rank of Instructor or 
Assistant Professor, salary between 
$3200 and $4000.” 

Dozens of examples of this kind 
could be brought to your attention, 
each telling a similar story. They 
foretell the need of both the under- 
graduate and graduate degree. AAA 





Notes In 
The News 


From across the Pacific comes the 
interesting information that the 
Japanese love Beethoven. The 
Tokyo Metropolitan Theatre took 
a poll of its 6,674 subscribers to de- 
termine what favorites they would 
suggest for inclusion in a series of 
request programs. Beethoven was 
overwhelmingly voted as a favorite 
composer, with his Seventh Sym- 
phony, his Fifth, and his Sixth head- 
ing the list in that order. 


Then there is the case of Mrs. 
Mary Lee Read, the organist in 
Grand Central Station, New York 
City, who played the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” the day after Pearl Harbor. 
According to the news story, “The 
place came to a standstill, traffic 
jammed the concourse, and hun- 
dreds missed their trains that 
night.” Mrs. Read is under strict 
orders never again to play the na- 
tional anthem in the terminal. 
















HAROLD FLAMMER, 


“ ’ i ” | ; | 
Renaissance to Baroque” by LEHMAN ENGEL | 
THREE CENTURIES OF CHORAL MUSIC — SATB — A CAPPELLA 


——— Five important volumes of rare choral music — Motets, Madrigales and Ballades — edited by 
Lehman Engel for program use and to supplement studies in the history of music. Each composition 
is prefaced by a biographical sketch of its composer and a critical note on his music. 


Vol. I—French-Netherland Music. 


Compositions by 

BINCHOIS — OKEGHEM — GOMBERT 

— DE MONTE — SERMISY — CERTON — OBRECHT — DES PRES — 

MOUTON — JANEQUIN — GOUDIMEL — LEJEUNE — COSTELEY — 
DE LA RUE. 


MACHAULT — DUFAY — 


INC. 


Vol. Il—Italian Music. 
Compositions by 
WILLAERT — ZARLINO — GABRIELI — MONTEVERDI — VECCHI — 
GESUALDO — LANDINO — PALESTRINA — DE LA VICTORIA — 
NANINO — SORIANO — ANERIO — MARENZIO — CAVALIERI 


Vol. Ill—English Music. 

DUNSTABLE — KING HENRY VIIl — TAVERNER — TYE — TALLIS — 

— PHILIPS — BYRD — FARMER — 

VAUTOR — PILKINGTON — RAVENSCROFT — LICHFIELD — 
MORLEY — WEELKES — GIBBONS. 


WHYTHORNE — DOWLAND 


Vol. IV—German Music. 
ISAAK — SENFL — LUTHER-WALTHER — DI LASSO — SWEELINCK — 
HASSLER — FRANCK — SCHUTZ — SCHEIN — SCHEIDT — 
BUXTEHUDE — LUTHER-BACH. 


Vol. V—Spanish Music. 


(in Preparation) 


Send for copies "On Approval" 
251 W. 19th St. © New York 11, N. Y. 
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SIXTY YEARS 


(Continued from page 13) 


as an example, has in recent years 
undertaken a number of projects de- 
signed to improve the merchandising 
of music. For a number of years the 
Association published the MPA 
Bulletin, devoted largely to helps for 
the sheet music dealer and his per- 
sonnel. A glance through the files 
of these Bulletins reveals such titles 
as: “Your Vocal Music Department 
to Launch It,” “Your Mail- 
“How to Merchandise In- 

Music,” “Dealer-Spon- 
sored Clinics,” ‘Stock Control 
Through Efficient Procedures,’ 
“How To Display Music Properly,” 


—How 
ing List,” 
strumental 


“So You Want to Increase Your 
Sheet Music Sales.” 

An important segment of MPA 
activities is handled by the Con- 
sumer Relations Committee. This 
group disseminates information 
among the schools, churches and 
other users of music. One of the 


which both the Consumer 
Trade Relations 
worked effectively 
Bulletins, 


areas in 
Relations and the 
Committees have 
is copyright information. 


magazine articles, and talks by Asso- 
ciation representatives at  educa- 
tional meetings have helped to ac- 
quaint musicians with the copyright 
law. These activities have helped to 
answer many questions concerning 
the proper use of copyrighted mate- 
rial. 

Each year hundreds of new teach- 
ers come into the music education 
field. They need to know the scope 
of the copyright law and the protec- 
tion it affords the copyright owner 
with respect to unauthorized copying, 
recording, and so forth. The in- 
creased use of audio-visual devices in 
music education has multiplied the 
copyright problems, and the need for 
education is great, among both ac- 
tive teachers and those who train 
teachers. At present Copyright Edu- 
cation ranks as one of the most im- 
portant projects of the Music Pub- 
lishers Association. 

Another field with which the Con- 
sumer Relations Committee is now 
concerned is information on contest 
and festival lists. The Committee is 
encouraging educators who assemble 
these lists to clear the information 
with publishers before making the 
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lists public. Whenever state or dis- 
trict contest or festival committees 
consult publishers in advance as to 
their contest and festival selections, 
two very desirable ends are attained: 
first, publishers are enabled to check 
stock and assure themselves of suf- 
ficient supply of the chosen num- 
bers; and second, the prices quoted 
in the announced lists will be cor- 
rect. Too often, contest lists are as- 
sembled without advance price 
checking and are published with 
prices which have been out of date 
for a couple of years. This leads to 
misunderstandings which can be 
avoided by a closer coordination be- 
tween the educators and publishers. 


Copyrights 


One of the active committees of 
the Music Publishers Association is 
the Legislative Committee. Recently 
this committee led the Association in 
support of the Universal Copyright 
Convention. This convention pro- 
vides that participating nations will 
give the same copyright protection 
to foreign authors and composers 
that they accord to their own. When 
finally ratified by a sufficient number 
of nations this instrument will clear 
up much of the present confusion 
which exists in the field of interna- 
tional copyrights. 

The Universal Copyright Conven- 
tion was drawn up at Geneva, 
Switzerland, on September 6, 1952. 
The United States Senate ratified 
the Convention on June 25, 1954, 
and the enabling legislation was 
passed by Congress in August and 
signed by the President on August 
31. On November 5, President Eisen- 
hower signed the Convention and 
the United States became one of 
eight countries to ratify it. At least 
four more are needed before the 
Convention goes into effect, and 
forty nations have indicated that 
they will participate. 

The Music Publishers Association 
supported the Universal Copyright 
Convention just as in the past it 
has supported other movements for 
standardizing international copy- 
rights. I'wenty years ago the MPA 
supported the Cutting Bill for en- 
trance of the United States into the 
International Copyright Union. At 
that time the bill did not receive 

| congressional approval. 
| At present the Legislative Com- 
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mittee is concerned with the effort 
to obtain more favorable postal con- 
sideration for music. Sheet music 
does not now enjoy the same postal 
privileges which are accorded to 
books, newspapers, periodicals, edu- 
cational films, and other educational 
materials. A survey of music publish- 
ing indicates that at least 84 per cent 
of all music now published and sold 
in the United States is used for edu- 
cational, cultural, or religious pur- 
poses and that music is entitled to 
the same advantages which the na- 
tion’s postal structure gives to other 
educational media. 

The present inequities which exist 
m postal rates may be indicated by 
a single example—a bound book of 
music weighing slightly less than two 
pounds may be sent from Boston or 
New York to California for 12 cents, 
but an equal weight of sheet music 
for chorus, band, or orchestra re- 
quires 51 cents in postage. 

Schools, churches, teachers, and 
music dealers will receive the great- 
est benefits from any downward re- 
vision of postal rates on music. Pub- 
lishers, however, will benefit in- 














directly, in that anything which 
helps to reduce present high costs in 
the merchandising of music will 
help all parties. 


Officers 


No action could be obtained in 
the 83rd Congress, which adjourned 
last summer, but the Legislative 
Committee intends to continue the 
campaign and will endeavor to bring 
the matter before the 84th Congress 
in 1955. The support of all leading 
musical organizations has been se- 
cured by the MPA Legislative Com- 
mittee, of which the Association’s 
vice-president, Leonard Feist, is 
chairman. 

Officers of the Music Publishers 
Association of the United States 
are as follows: President, Donald 
F. Malin, C. C. Birchard & Com- 
pany; vice-president, Leonard Feist, 
Mercury Music Corporation; secre- 
tary, Herbert Marks, E. B. Marks 
Music Corporation; treasurer, Geof- 
frey Gray, H. W. Gray Co., Inc.; 
administrative secretary, Amy W. 
Klingmann, 444 
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“Look at it this way. The more you practice, the stronger your throwing arm will get.” 


JANUARY, 1955 


—Reprinted, with permission, from 
The Ladies Home Journal, 
©C. P. Co. 1954 





The noted critic, A. Fleugel Horn, 
directs his attention to Harry Simeone’s 
new piece for band, 


_ HE-FALUTIN HOEDOWN 


“In these vibrant variations the crea- 
tive imagination of Harry Simeone is 
applied to the matter of exploring the 
musical resources of an old Ozark fiddlin‘ 
tune — “Arkansas Traveler.” 


Quite logically the setting is in the hay 
barn where all square dances were 
called prior to the mass migration of 
partners and sets to the “big city.’ The 
opening phrase of the theme is stated 
first by the trombones and then by the 
woodwinds against a contrapuntal 
conglomerate of instrumental imitations 
of sounds from the nearby barnyard — 
sounds of chickens, cows, horses, roosters 
and pigs. 


e . 


The novel introduction is followed by a 
straightforward statement of the entire 
theme in traditional concert fashion. In 
this statement and subsequent ones Mr. 
Simeone demonstrates how readily the 
theme lends itself to successive treatment 
as a sweet tune, a Music Hall opus, and 
a boogie bounce; each of these episodes 
is made more interesting by the injection 
of melodic and harmonic variations. After 
the boogie movement the return to the 
introduction provides a background for 
the introduction of canonic imitation. The 
final statement in strength leads into the 
development, recapitulation, climax and 
ending—all in the style of the overture.” 


Fluegel wouldn't fool you . 
Hi-Falutin’s for your band 


Full Band: $10.00 
Symphonic Band: $12.00 


Write for reference copy of conductor’s score 


Shawnee Fess inc. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 
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LIVING WAGE industry in varying degrees. The plan operates on the assump- 

Obviously, if cities of less than tion that some cash funds can be 
300,000 population are to develop — raised for a local orchestra in nearly 
tra organizations is engaged in an their own orchestras—if they are to every city. Experience has shown 
almost superhuman effort year in give their local symphonic musicians that a_ well-organized community 
and year out to raise the money achance to earn anything at all from — orchestra, under competent musical 
needed. Generally speaking, the pro- the serious music profession—they direction and management can (with 
fessional orchestras can earn about must have a plan of operation which continuous hard work) expect to 
two-thirds of their costs through holds costs far below the $150,000 raise annually from ticket sales, con- 
revenue from ticket sales, broadcast- mark. Thus was born the “commu- tributions, program advertising and 
ing and recording contracts, tour nity symphony” idea, now success- benefit projects a sum equal to ap- 
engagements, and so forth. The fully in operation among some proximately 50 cents per person for 
other one-third is met by contribu- seven hundred cities in the United — the city’s corporate population. Ap- 
tions from individuals, business, and — States and Canada. plying these figures to a city having 
a corporate population of 70,000 
means that, at the present time, the 


ie Veer a =~ 
( a= orchestra should be able to round 
— SH 4 scsinie ania , ek P ¢ 


up approximately $35,000 annually. 


RACHMANINOFF Cooperation Needed 


That $35,000 must be so used as to 

5 EIGHTEENTH VARIATION do practically the same work that 

$150,000 would do in a city of 300,- 

(source of music The Story of 3 Loves) 000 population. This demands a co- 

from operative policy between musicians, 

lay workers, contributors, ticket 
RAPSODIE ON A THEME OF PAGANINI holders, and others as follows. 

The orchestra must pay the pre- 

Full Orchestra, including full conductor's score and piano part edited vailing prices for certain goods and 


by Erik Leidzen ya Sa 


(Continued from page 14) 





services, such as rentals, printing, 


. . av, and drayage. Next comes the matter 
cei alia cite or he _ of paying the musicians themselves. 
For Violin, Cello and Piano Bete 1.25 In order to play symphonic music an 

Also published - orchestra must maintain a personnel 

Piano Solo (Grade 4). ss i(‘(‘(‘(‘(‘ tt. at 1 Sie ae ee 80 ol sixty-five | to one hundred mu- 

Piano Solo (Grade 2!/>) Mo Wy dc: Ce ee a ed a sicians. Obviously that many aig 

Violin Solo arranged by Fritz Kreisler Recieve Ore ee .80 amas pate ‘ nae ye. ogi 
gross annual income of $35,000. 

67 West 44 St. CHARLES FOLEY New York 36 The central core of musician per- 








sonnel in a community orchestra is 
composed of people already living in 
the community and earning their 
living in the professions, business, 
and industry. And most of them are 
neither prepared for nor inclined to- 
ward music as a full-time career. 
Although they have chosen music as 
a serious avocation, have spent thou- 
sands of dollars and years of time in 
study and practice, few of them 
could even meet the qualifications 
required to obtain appointments to 
audition for professional symphony 
orchestra positions. 

A small number of the local mu- 
sicians in a community orchestra 
usually are professionals and have 
exceptional talent, fine training, and 
professional experience. Most com- 
munity orchestras must bring addi- 
tional players of this caliber to the 
community and help them find posi- 
tions in the existing business and 
professional economy of the area. 
Both the orchestra and the musi- 
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KUCHARIST 


MUSIC from PARSIFAL 
by 
RICHARD WAGNER 


For Mixed Chorus, Tenor or Baritone Solos, and Organ 
by CHARLOTTE GARDEN 
Sacred Text 
by JOHN J. MOMENT, D.D. 
Price $1.25 


Performance Time: One Hour 


J. FISCHER & BRO, 119 West 40th Street, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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cians understand the necessity for 
this policy at the outset of negotia- 
tions. 

The professional musicians within 
the orchestra will be paid as much 
as available funds permit—usually 
a few hundred dollars a year. The 
less well trained musicians will re- 
ceive less money—usually enough to 
meet costs of instrument upkeep, 
transportation to rehearsals and con- 
certs, and so on. The student play- 
ers rarely receive any cash payments 
but benefit from the valuable train- 
ing available to them through the 
orchestra’s work. 

Next comes the all-important pol- 
icy concerning the orchestra’s con- 
ductor. Experienced musicians aie 
the first to state that an orchestra is 
never any better musically than its 
conductor. A gifted, experienced 
man can make a community orches- 
tra play beyond the abilities of the 
general level of its musicians. An 
incompetent conductor drags the 
work of fine players to a level far 
below their individual abilities. 
Without the conductor, the mu- 
sicians remain what they are — in- 
dividuals, each with a different idea 
about the way the music should be 
played. With a conductor who 
knows his business, they are trans- 
formed into a symphony orchestra. 


Nonprofessionals 


In a community orchestra the con- 
ductor has the almost impossible 
task of producing a_ professional 
product from personnel composed 
largely of nonprofessional musicians 
—a product which must be marketed 
to highly critical purchasers. If the 
orchestra succeeds over a period of 
years in holding its personnel, au- 
dience, and lay workers, the glory 
properly goes in large measure to the 
conductor. If the orchestra fails in 
these respects, the blame likewise 
must be shouldered by the con- 
ductor. 

Inasmuch as community sym- 
phony musicians receive from the 
orchestra very little financial return 
for their investment of time, train- 
ing, and talent (usually less per hour 
than that earned by unskilled day 
laborers), the musicians’ chief source 
of recompense comes from the excel- 
lence of the music produced in re- 
hearsals and concerts. Therefore, the 
experienced musicians demand that 
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the best possible conductor be en- 
gaged to direct their work; other- 
wise they won’t even bother to play 
in the orchestra. 

A conductor of this caliber must 
have professional training, talent, 
and experience. Conducting is his 
profession and usually his services 
can be obtained only if a full-time 
annual salary is offered. The salaries, 
incidentally, would be considered 
very low for comparable training 









and experience in the business 
world. Salaries paid to full-time 
| 
A 
| 
IP 
EMBUR 
ALL METAL 
MUSIC STAND 
NO. 295 











E. M. B. 


MUSIC 
STANDS 






community symphony conductors 
the country over range from a low of 
$4,000 to a high of $10,000 or 512,- 
000. 

So far as making it possible to pay 
living wages to musicians by the 
simple process of lowering salaries 
paid to conductors—the proposition 
is ridiculous. Take, for instance, the 
most famous orchestras and conduc- 
tors in the United States. If you 
were to divide the entire salary of 
such a conductor among the mu- 
sicians of his orchestra, you would, 


FUMBLE-FREE 
PERFORMANCE 


A beautiful crackle finish stand with 
malleable steel base for non-tip stability, all 
steel rods specially designed to eliminate 
wobbly joints, non-slip thumb screw. The one 
piece metal desk adjusts to any angle, has 
wide ledge to support music. Desk size: 

13” x 20”. A solid metal desk is also available 
at the same price as the cut-out model 
illustrated. PRICE: $10.25 Eacu. IN DOZEN 
Lots, $10.00 EacH. 








ALL METAL CONDUCTORS STAND 


Features the same sturdy construction as the 
EMBUR music stand. Extra large, one-piece, 
solid metal desk adjusts to any height or 
angle. Wide music shelf. Desk and shelf 
finished in harmonic two tone silver color 


effect. Desk is 13” x 20”. PRICE: $16.50 Eacu. 














EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 


30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. Vocal music 
for choruses, op and e Text books and 
literature ¢ Band and orchestra music « Instrumental 
solo and ensemble music « Instrumental methods « 
A complete stock of equipment, supplies and teaching 
aids for every phase of music education. 
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on the average, raise each musician’s 
salary only a few dollars a week, 
maybe $10 or $12. In the community 
orchestra a similar operation would 
net each musician possibly $1.50 or 
$2.00 more per week. 

Any attempt made at this time to 
force all community orchestras to 
adopt full-time pay schedules for 
their musicians would mean the im- 
mediate disbanding of some 700 
United States and Canadian sym- 
phony orchestras, with an aggregate 
annual loss of income to the mu- 
sicians involved of an estimated $7,- 








. Prelude (Organ) 

. Processional “Hail to Thee” 

. Antiphon and Psalm 
“Christ Is Risen” 

. Children’s Te Deum 

. Children’s Creed 
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159 E. 48th St. 











GRAY-NOVELLO 


A Vew Chal Pageant for in | 
BUILDERS 


An Easter Flower Service or Pageant by 


JOSEPH W. CLOKEY 


For children’s voices in unison. Approximate performance time: 20 minutes. 


CONTENTS 


Price 50 cents 


THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY, INC. 


Agents for Novello & Co. 


GRAY-NOVELLO 


000,000, to say nothing of the loss in 
cultural development. 

Orchestra executive boards, the 
musicians’ union, conductors, and 
musicians—all would be delighted 
if musicians in all symphony orches- 
tras could be placed on a living 
wage fifty-two weeks a year. Nothing 
could make orchestra work simpler 
or more satisfying to the partici- 
pants, and much finer concerts for 
the audience would result. Such a 
plan on a national scale would cost 
something like $300,000,000 annual- 
ly—a sum roughly ten times as great 








6. Builders 

7. Flower Procession 

8. Offertory (Organ) 
Prayers 

9. Recessional “Jesus Lives” 

10. Postlude (Organ) 


New York 17, N. Y. 














CONCERT “POPS” HIGHLIGHTS 


as the total ticket revenue amassed 
by 1,000 orchestras last season. 
Applied to a local situation in a 
city of 70,000 population, paying all 
the symphony musicians $75 a week 
for fifty-two weeks would require the 
community to raise a minimum of 
$500,000 annually for its orchestra 
as compared to the $35,000 annual 
budget now indicated by national 
figures as being practical for such an 
orchestra. Prorated among present 
supporters, the $500,000 budget 
would require ticket holders to pay 
about $100 for a season ticket in- 
stead of perhaps $7.50. Each person 
or business house now contributing 
$100 per year would be asked to 
contribute almost $1,500 a year. 
Whenever the American people 
are ready to foot this kind of a bill 
for symphony orchestras, the orches- 
tras and their musicians, conductors, 
and executive boards and the mu- 
sicians union stand ready to cooper- 
ate fully. In the meantime, serious- 
minded,  solid-thinking musicians 
and orchestra lay workers in cities 
all over the nation are prepared to 
continue to invest endless time and 
effort in developing the best possible 
orchestras with the talent and very 
limited funds now available to them, 
thereby contributing immeasurably 
to America’s cultural development. 
AAA 





JAMBALAYA 


(Continued from page 15) 


was shining shoes and selling pea- 
nuts on the streets of Georgiana to 
help feed his family. This business 
venture proved a blessing for the 
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Excellent light orchestra numbers orchestrated 
with that special "concert-pops" touch asso- 
ciated with the recordings of Leroy Anderson, 
André Kostelanetz, Mantovani, and others. 


boy: he made friends with a Negro 
street singer named Tee-Tot. When 
Hank didn’t have any customers, he 
followed Tee-Tot around to hear 
the magical tunes that came from 
the old man’s guitar. 

As a special treat for the “little 
white Boss,” old Tee-Tot sometimes 
let Hank hold the guitar and showed 
him how to play some chords. Those 
were the only music lessons Hank 
ever had. 

The family moved to Montgomery 
when Hank was twelve. Here, too, 
Hank shined shoes and sold peanuts, 
and nothing was very different ex- 
cept that he had his own guitar by 
then, a secondhand one his mother 
bought for him. That guitar did 
make a difference. 


FANTASIA MEXICANA 
AARON COPLAND, arr. DON BOWDEN 


*MIDNIGHT BEGUINE 
*MODEL RAILWAY 


CLARE GRUNDMAN 


CHARLES WILLIAMS, arr. CECIL MILNER 
*PARIS INTERLUDE 


SERENADE TO YOUTH 
(Woodwinds and Strings only) HAYDEN WOOD 


EDWARD WHITE 


*TOMBOY 
*VISION IN VELVET 


TREVOR DUNCAN 





TREVOR DUNCAN 








* Available on Boosey & Hawkes records (78 rpm) 
Dept. 321 


BOOSEY and HAWKES 


P. O. Box 418 Lynbrook, L. I. 





New York 
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When he was twelve, Hank began 
playing and singing in honky-tonks 
all around Montgomery. By the fol- 
lowing year he had organized his 
own string band, an outfit known as 
“The Drifting Cowboys.” They were 
good enough to have their own 
show on a local radio station. 





Hank Williams 


When Hank was seventeen and 
picking his guitar for an entertain- 
ment at Banks, Alabama, he met 
and fell in love with a beautiful 
blonde named Audrey Shepherd. A 
whole series of love songs, hillbilly 
style, sprang out of that meeting. 
Audrey became Mrs. Hank Williams, 
and the songs kept coming. 

Stardom first came to Hank on 
Shreveport’s “Louisiana Hayride” 
radio show. From there he moved 
up to WSM’s “Grand Ole Opry,” 
the dream spot for all hillbilly per- 
formers. 

The money was rolling in then, 
and Hank was happy. He adored 
his two children, Audrey’s daughter 
Lucretia and his son Randall. He 
acquired a country estate near Nash- 
ville, and from here he drove all 
over the country for personal ap- 
pearances. 

But the pace was too fast. Before 
he had skimmed off the cream of the 
songs that filled his heart, Hank 
Williams died. 

It was in memory of this Hank 
Williams, this twentieth century 
balladier, that Montgomery’s Al- 
cazar Shrine Temple staged its giant 
celebration. From the arrival of the 
first hillbilly artist until the last mu- 
sical chord echoed over Cramton 
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Bowl that night it was Hank’s Day. 

A Chamber of Commerce spokes- 
man called it the “most unique 
parade in Montgomery’s history.” 
Nobody who saw the spectacle dis- 
puted his claim. 

The highlight of the observance 
came that night when an impressive 
white monument, later to be placed 
on Hank’s grave, was unveiled at 
Cramton Bowl before a crowd of 
10,000 people. With the Bowl in 
darkness, white lights flooded the 
monument while Ferlin Huskey 
sang “I Saw the Light,” one of 


~~, 


Hank’s most popular gospel songs. 

Dr. Fletcher Calhoun, Methodist 
District Superintendent, said at the 
unveiling, “Hank had the gift of 
writing in the language of the peo- 
ple—he had known the rages of life 
within himself.” 

Roy Acuff was master of cere- 
monies for the event. For more than 
four hours the great and the near- 
great in the hillbilly song business 
sang and played Hank’s kind of 
music. 

It was the kind of show Hank 
Williams would have loved. 4 4 4 





String Orchestra Musie 


for Training and Concert 


BACH: St. Matthew Passion, finale (Bodge) 


score, $1.50 set of parts, $1.25 ex. parts, .25 


CORELLI: Christmas Concerto (Schering) 


score, $1.25 set of parts, $3.15 ex. parts, .30 


HANDEL: Five Instrumental Pieces (Glass) 


score, $2.00 set of parts, $1.25 ex. parts, .25 


HINDEMITH: 5 Pieces in First Position 


score, $2.00 set of parts, $2.50 ex. parts, .50 


MOZART: Eine kleine Nachtmusik 


score, $2.00 set of parts, $2.50 ex. parts, .50 


authentic, unaltered edition 


PISK: Shanty Boy, American Folk Ballad 
with solo oboe or violin/clarinet 
score*$1.00 set of parts, $2.50 ex. parts, .50 


PURCELL: Suite from "The Fairy Queen" (Glass) 


score, $2.50 set of parts, $1.75 ex. parts, .35 


STAMITZ: Orchestra Quartet (Geiringer) 


score, $1.00 set of parts, $1.50 ex. parts, .30 


* 


* * 


MOZART: Ave Verum, with 2 soprano recorders 


score & set: Flutes 1-2, 
complete $1.25 


violins 


1-2-3, viola, ‘cello/bass 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


publishers & importers of fine music 


One West 47th Street, New York 36, New York 
1549 N. Vine Street, Hollywood 28, Cal. 


———e 


BRAHMS: Es ist ein Ros’ entsprungen (Kramer) 
score, .50 set of parts, $1.00 ex. parts, .20 
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ACROSS 
Contemporary conduc- 
tor 
Folds 
Spanish nationalistic 
composer 
America’s most famous 
operetta composer 
Ballet based on Offen- 
bach music 
It as 
Pure and simple 

Deum Laudamus”’ 
“— a Summer Garden,” 
Delius 
Orpheus’ instrument 
E-flat in German 
Witticism 
Tableland 


Modern British 


com- 
poser 
By; arithmetic 
Birthright seller 
Margaret, in Ruddi- 
gore 


Liturgical © singer in 
German pianist 
synagogue 


(Solution on 
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Throws violently; dia- 
lect 
Part of grand piano 
French composer and 
teacher, known for 
piano music 
Bury 
“Un di” 
Paradise 
Jewish month 
Flat of re 
Scientists’ workshops 
Behold 
Pertaining to this con- 
tinent; abbr. 
How to address a goose 
Unroof; Scottish 
Moisten 
Trombone or _ harp 
player, for instance 
Section of orchestra 
Old-time dance 
Small tables 
Character in 
Dream” 

DOWN 
Clog dance music 
Characters in the Ar- 


“Waltz 
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Wading birds 
Clear; 


French 


Music 


News 


A Toronto neighbor, Dr. Leslie 
Bell of the famous Leslie Bell Sing- 
ers, recently stated, “The trouble 
with music is that too many people 
are trying to take the fun out of it. 
We are without doubt the most self- 
conscious and apologetic people in 
the world about our culture.” 

There are, of course, people who, 
in one way or another, put fun 
into music or have fun with it. For 
instance, there is the case of Sheila 
Barrett, noted mimic, who startled 
the guests at a party in her home 
by giving out with operatic airs 
masterfully executed. The news- 
paper story tells us that one of the 
surprised listeners cried, “Why, Miss 
Barrett, [ didn’t know you could 
sing!” and that the hostess retorted, 
“IT can’t sing at all; I was just imi- 
tating Lily Pons!” 

The following incident had to 
happen some time, and it did in 
Philadelphia only a few days ago. 

A piano teacher was escorting a 
nine-year-old pupil to the Locust 
Street entrance to the subway when 
the boy saw the poster at the Acad- 
emy of Music advertising the city’s 
Civic Grand Opera company’s next 
production, Samson et Dalila. 

Said the boy, after emitting a loud 
whistle, “I never knew that was 
what Samson did!” AAA 


Hero of Massenet 
opera 


36 Indefinite article 


Foe 38 Noun suffix 

More mature 39 What operas frequent- 
Greek letter lv end in 

Symbols marking © si- 40 Anton Rubinstein 
lence 11 Moderately slow 

A famous folksong is 42 Let it be played as it 
about this canal stands 

President’s nickname 45 Newspaper notice 


Japanese coin 


2 — Lecuona 


Person with 


46 Musical instrument 
consisting of — steel 


powerful plates struck by ham- 


voice mer 

Protective enclosures 47 Crocheter 

in the Sudan 49 College degree 

Second note in solmi- 52 Artificially red 

zation 54 Mohammedan units of 
Former weight 


Metal disks on a 


tam- 55 Well done! 


bourine 58 Capital of Moravia 
Sufix denoting instru- 59 — Deum 

mentality 60 Con; English 

Where Villa-Lobos 62 Spanish woman’s title; 


hails from; 
Girl’s name 


“jeunes années 


abbr. 


abbr. 
63 Bit of information 
65 Chance 
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HOME-GROWN 


(Continued from page 19) 


our musicians and technicians, the 
opera was made ready for pertfor- 
mance. It grew through a series of 
discouraging, slow beginning re- 
hearsals to a piece that, because of 
its bright book, moved and had life 
and pace, even within the = short 
rehearsal time available. 


Local Publicity 


Local radio and _ television sta- 
tions and newspapers were most 
gracious in publicizing Mesquites. 
Additional paid publicity was ar- 
ranged for through commercial 
channels. This, with the printed 
program, represented the principal 
cost of our show. A breakdown of 
our expenses showed that promo- 
tional costs—advertising and _ ticket 
and program printing amounted to 
$155. Our set, done with convincing 
simplicity, cost $15 to paint. The 
other set materials used were drama 
department flats and other stock 
scenery. The three real mesquite 
trees used cost us only the effort of 
cutting them. Texas is quite well 
supplied with mesquites. The only 
other cost was that of duplication— 


$14 for music master duplicating 


sheets and about $25 for run-off 
paper. The total cost of the opera 
was $210, which was easily covered 
by ticket sales. We made a_ profit 
on our show, playing it two nights 
and charging a very low admission 
rate, 


Appreciative Audience 

Our audiences gave every evi- 
dence of enjoying the opera. Re- 
views were flattering, and we made 
the papers over quite a wide sec- 
tion of the country. In addition, we 
feel that we produced an opera that 
somehow expressed the spirit of the 
Southwest, and that had a_ basic 
inessage of real truth. 

Mesquites Under Thunder may 
never have a globe-shattering im- 
pact on the world of music, but we 
who wrote. produced, and __ per- 
formed the opera have grown and 
developed. And perhaps in the do- 
ing, we have helped in a small way 
to promote the growth of interest 
in the arts in a great state in a 
great land. AAA 
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Electric Tempo Indicator 
with the Flash Baton 


World’s most dependable time beat! Selmer 
Metronoma gives you correct tempos two ways 
... (1) by a sound beat that can be set loud 
or soft, and (2) by a sight beat through a 
visible, flashing light. Easily set for tempos 
from 40 to 208—Largo to Presto—with a 
twist of the dial. 

In playing with a band or orchestra, you 
are expected to follow the beat of the conduc- 
tor’s baton—not the sound of the bass drum 
or other members of the group. The Metro- 
noma, with its flashing visual beat, helps you 
learn to do this. Simply turn the sound beat 
volume as low as possible and follow the 
visible flasher. Get it now—Metronoma is 
your biggest tempo bargain! 


On Sale at Better Music Stores 
Distributed Exclusively by 


Selmer 


DEPT. M-12 ELKHART, INDIANA 











CAN’T WEAR OUT—can’t 
slow down. The beat is always 
steady, accurate at any tempo. 


NO MOVING PARTS— it uses 
the thyratron ‘“‘heart beat”’ 
tube developed for radar. Ex- 
clusive design (U. S. Patent 
No. 2,522,492). 

VOLUME CONTROL—make 
the beat as loud or soft as you 
like, or vary from sharp to 
mellow. 


NO CLUMSY ADJUSTING— 
no set screws. Dial it like your 
radio to any tempo—40 to 208 
beats per minute. 


IDEAL for use by... 

Music students and teachers in 
sight reading ‘practice. 

Instrumental groups 
for a sight-beat plus sound- 

eat. 

Vocal groups and church choirs 
for quick, visible tempo 
guidance. 

Dancing instructors 
to provide a basic beat in 
class. 














Coming—I/n the next 


few issues of 
Music Journal 


THE VICTOR HERBERT STORY—February 
THE KURT WEILL STORY—March 
THE GEORGE GERSHWIN STORY—April 


Don’t miss these stories of America’s outstanding composers. 
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“Tremendous, both in the scope of its 
treatment and in the manner which you 
draw conclusions.” 

James C, Neilson 

Univ. of Oklahoma City 


wind instrument lore” 


TIME 


AND THE 


WINDS 


by FREDERICK FENNELL 
Conductor, Eastman School of Music 


$2.00 postpaid 


“I feel that this book, which gives so much 
information in such concise form, is a defi- 
nite asset in teaching wind classes in uni- 
versities.”’ 
Justin Gray 
Montana State University 
“It is a thorough, scholarly piece of re- 
search, accurate and valuable, and much 
needed by music educators.” 
Elwyn S. Schwartz 
University of Idaho 


order through your local dealer, 
or write to: 


G. LEBLANC CO. 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


“an outstanding treasury of 

























Now Available 
In America! (/ oY GU 


SUPERLATIVE CLASSIC GUITARS 


rn) MADE BY ONE OF 


EUROPE’S GREATEST 
LIVING GUITAR MAKERS 





On sale at leading music stores. 
Distributed in U.S., Canada and 
Mexico by Hershman Musical In- 
strument Co., Inc., 242-248 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR 
FREE ARTISTIC 
ILLUSTRATED 
BROCHURE 

















New Choral Music 
HARRY R. WILSON 


Series for Treble Voices 


Riet Mere ME Sone WS SAS BOC.) 6.556 6s ois 0 0 a oie io, 6. vie oo: ptnss bere wdive Neve .22 

Tota Pulchra es, Maria (S.S.A. a capella) ..............0 eee eeeeuee “22 
(Thou Art All Beautiful, O Mary) 

Go's Dawn Begs Day (S/SApaee,) | o6 ck ic coin as soa os oe ee donee a2 

Mary and Martha (S.S.A. & S.A. acc.) each. .... 00. c ccc ccc eee eee ae2 

He Game All So Sall (GiS\As acapella). 6. ooiscc eg os wbek ed cane cee cee 522 

SEO ME ePID 6s sis sciges nse disis Gavereiera suns acoroainreies ker aeuates 22 


Reference copies sent to choral directors on request) 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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IT MUST BE 
DORIS 


HAT’S the matter with you 

people today?” you exclaim in 
exasperation to your a cappella 
choir. “You certainly lost altitude 
on that number—almost a_ whole 
tone! It must be the weather!” It 
may well be the weather. 

Inaccuracy of pitch in singing 
may, of course, be due to a number 
of things related to faulty vocal 
technique, but acuity of hearing is 
essential in the production of tone 
with unwavering pitch. This is 
where the weather comes in. Knowl- 
edge of this fact has made directors 
of a cappella choirs pray for perfect 
atmospheric conditions for occasions 
of importance, such as major per- 
formances and competitive events. 
But do you know just how much ef- 
fect the weather actually has? 

The desire to gain the answer to 
this question recently goaded Dr. 
Lucia Morgan to make a study at 
Louisiana State University. For sev- 
eral years, as teacher in the pathol- 
ogy clinic at Michigan State College, 
she had noted that partially deaf 
students, for no apparent reason, 
had good and bad hearing days. 

Dr. Morgan concluded that atmos- 
pheric conditions must have some- 
thing to do with these variations in 
sensitivity to sound. A statement 
made by the ancient Greek, Hip- 
pocrates, now referred to the 
father of medicine, spurred her to 
experimentation and testing. That 
statement was, “Consider what ef- 
fect each season of the year can pro- 
duce, for with the seasons, men’s 
diseases, like their digestive organs, 
suffer changes.” Why shouldn't at- 
mospheric changes within the season 
have direct influence on the func- 
tions of the body, including hear- 
ing? 


as 


Special Study 


For her study, Dr. Morgan used 
fourteen students—seven who were 
partially deaf and seven who en- 
joyed normal hearing. Hearing re- 
actions were tested with an audiom- 
eter (which produces pure musical 
tones) in a soundproof chamber un- 
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THE WEATHER 
PAUL 


der scientifically controlled weather 
conditions, 
Briefly, these are her findings: 


Hearing acuity was highest at tem- | 


peratures of 70 degrees with humid- 
ity ranging from 50 to 70 per cent. 
Hearing was at its lowest degree of 
efficiency at 20 degrees and at 90 de- 
grees with humidity of 80 per cent. 

So, in hot muggy weather or on 
cold, damp days, hearing is bound 
to be impaired in some degree; and 
the ideal hearing conditions may be 
found on cool, crisp days. 

With these scientific findings at 
your fingertips, perhaps you will 
want to consult your weather man 
with a proposed calendar of events 
at your elbow, so that you can sched- 
ule those all-important performances 
on days conducive to keenest hear- 
ing. 

And when your choral groups per- 
sist in “losing altitude” remember 
that it may not be their fault. Per- 
haps it is the weather! AAA 





MUSIC 


I cannot tell why blended notes 

That pulse in harmony through the 
air, 

Have lifted me like one who floats 

High on an Alpine thoroughfare. 


I cannot tell what majesty 

Has swept me to a world apart; 
Borne me on wings, to wander free 
With loveliness for goal and chart. 


Singing like some immortal choir 

Of all Olympian gods, a voice 

Shakes me with agony and desire, 

Moves me to triumph, grieve, 
rejoice. 


Wave after wave the rhythmic swells 
Break, and regather, and divide, 
Till, like a raft the flood propels, 
! rush on some torrential tide. 


But though the quivering strings 
and throats 

Throb with the chants of paradise, 

I cannot tell why blended notes 

Should reconstruct the earth and 
skies. —Stanton A. Coblentz 


JANUARY, 1955, 













During the past year, hundreds of edu- 
cators have adopted school aligned Kays. 
Many report that these improvements 
have gone a long way toward attract- 


MENC string authorities recently set 
up important new standards for school 
basses and cellos. Objective: To make 
the instruments easier to play and 
more responsive. Working closely with _ ing students as well as speeding progress. 
members of this string committee, Kay_ School aligned Kays are available for 
designers developed a series of school Grade School. Junior High and High 
aligned basses and cellos that School age groups. See your dealer or 
write for free particulars. Kay Musical 
Instrument Company, 1640 Walnut, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


@ are lighter in weight, 

@ are more responsive, 

@ have a shorter bowing radius, 

@ and with strings closer to the 
fingerboard. 


TWICE AS EASY 
TO PLAY 


Because they’re sized, designed 
and aligned for each age group 
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EASY TO MOVE ° SET-UP ¢ STORE 
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RISERS 





: ade 
FOR ANY SIZE BAND 
or ORCHESTRA 


Custom-built to fit your band or orchestra: 
Sturdy. Safe. Guaranteed. Set up fast ... take 
down quickly .. .,store compactly. Also combina- 
tion risers and portable stages for any event or 
performance. New 1954-55 catalog illustrates 
many types of risers, portable stages, sousaphone 
chairs, variety shows, and other items. 


. than any other 
.> riser! 


STORE 
COMPACTLY! 
Wenger... top name in risers! Exclusive “Down the Middle” fold 
cuts storage space in half. Wenger 
risers fold into sections 


ONLY 2 FEET WIDE 








[\_ RISERS » PORTABLE STAGES * SO 
14 Wenger Bidg. Ow 
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Who cares, in a world that is 
going to pot? 

When evil has triumphed, then 
what have we got? 

Before you tempt Fate with too 
gloomy a view, 

Just listen and see what some 
music will do! 

It’s hard to believe in 
perpetual strife 

So long as there’s music to 
carry through life. 

Who cares about music? 
Who cares, did you say? 

Just think what it means 
to this world every day! 


At first, in the cradle, it charms 
the “small fry” 


With loving appeal of a soft lullaby. 


Before they can walk or say words 
fit to mention, 

Chere’s music that’s likely to 
catch their attention. 

Who cares about music? 
It’s sate to foretell 

The teen-ager soon will succumb 
to its spell! 

Homework is a chore, but will 
end just as soon, 

If done to the lilt of a radio tune. 


Who cares about music? Ask old 
folks and see 

How much an old song 
adds to each memory! 

From courtship and marriage 
most families recall 

The music that still seems a 
part of it all: 
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WHO CARES 
ABOUT MUSIC? 


y ANNIE ONE-NOTE 


The “pop” tunes, the ballads, 
the jazz with its thunder— 
How listeners ever survived 
is a wonder! 
They cared about music, regardless 
of choice 
Responding with glee to the lure 
of its voice. 


Who cares about music? 
The number is legion! 
You'll find them all over, no 
matter what region. 
In every community, all through 
the land, 
An orchestra, chorus, quartet 
or a band! 
Professionals, amateurs 
with a gift 


all 





Of music to give every listener a lift. 


And then the great artists whose 
records we prize, 

On radio and TV they’re 
stars in the skies! 


The dealers, the managers, 
disk jockeys too, 

Composers and publishers— 
they’re just a few, 


.Compared with the audience, 


real and potential, 
Whose loyal support is the final 
essential. 
From connoisseurs down to those 
listening “for fun” 
There’s honest enjoyment 
for everyone! 
Who cares about music? 
Why, all men on earth, 
Including myself! (I’ve been 
tone-deaf since birth!) 


Two Instruments 


Find the five-letter words defined 
below and the first and last letters 
downward will spell two musical 
instruments. 


‘To fathom 

Asian country 
Checkmate game 
Group of pupils 
‘To surpass 
Cowboy’s lariat 
Big body of water 


(Solution below) 


Squares 
(Page 51) 
SOLUTION 
SONG 
Opal 
Nape 
Glee 


Keyboard 


(Page 26) 


ANSWERS 
l. READ 10. RED 
2. ADORE 11. BAD 
3. EAR 12. DOER 
4. BREAK 13. BOYER 
5. DARE 14. ODE 
6. DERBY 15. BARD 
7. BAR 16. READY 
8. OBEY 17. BREAD 
9. BROAD i8. ROAD 


SOLUTION TO TWO INSTRUMENTS 

PlumB 
IndiA 
ChesS 

ClasS 

OutdO 
LassO 
OceaN 


Crossword 


(Page 60) 
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AND 
FOR SPRING PROGRAM IDEAS 


The music director's problem of staying one jump ahead of 
the season is not a new one to Fred Waring. Intelligent 
and unique programming has been a Waring forte for many years. 
Selection of a central theme, sequence, change of pace, key 
relationships, visual and lighting opportunities — these are 
but a few of the important considerations taken 
into account by the thoughtful program planner. 
The Fred Waring Music Workshop has selected four distinctive 
and complete choral programs to assist you in making 
springtime singtime in your community. 


er 
LS FRED WARING PROGRAM THEMES FOR SPRING 


“This Is My Country” 
‘“‘Moonlight On the Campus” 
“l Hear America Singing” 
“Springtime Is Singtime”’ 


Write for folder listing complete programs and ‘‘eye-deas”’ for staging. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 





Listen to these records—thrill to the incredible tale 


Rafael Mendez .. . and marvel at the demands © 


he makes upon his Olds trumpet, and its matchless 
performance. Every artist can be inspired by a 
superior instrument—Olds is the inspiration chosen by 


the most discriminating musicians! 


F. E. OLDS & SON, Fullerton, Calif. 


General Library 


University 
Ann Arbor, 


of Michigan 
Mich. 
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